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You and your 
family are invited to 
sample the most readable, 
most understandable 
encyclopaedia ever 
created. 


An important announcement for 
Members of the Alumni Association 





Encyclopaedia Britannica offer to members an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the NEW BRITANNICA 3 at a 
reduced price, a substantial saving on the price avail- 
able to any individual purchaser. 


The NEW BRITANNICA 3 — now expanded to 30 
volumes — is not just a new edition . .. but a com- 
pletely new encyclopedia which outmodes all other 
encyclopedias. Never before has so much knowledge, 
so readily accessible, so easily understood — been 
made available as a complete home library. 


The current edition of Britannica is reorganized to 
better serve the three basic needs for an encyclo- 
pedia. First, the need to “LOOK IT UP” is handled by 
the Ready Reference and the Index. These ten vol- 
umes are a complete index to everything in the set. 
At the same time, they serve as a 12-million word 
short entry encyclopedia that is helpful to look up 
accurate information quickly. 


Second, the need for “KNOWLEDGE IN DEPTH” 
is fulfilled by the main text, a 28-million word, 19 
volume collection of articles arranged logically which 
provide full and authoritative information for the 
student, for research in business, or for new insights 
into new fields of knowledge. 

Third, the need for “SELF EDUCATION” is met 
by the Outline of Knowledge and Guide to Britan- 
nica, a unique volume which acts as a giant study 
guide, more comprehensive and more detailed than 
a college course outline. 

The 30-volume NEW BRITANNICA 3 covers 
more subjects more completely. It is more responsive 
to the current needs of your family. 

Members who would like to receive further details 
on this exciting Group Offer are invited to fill out 
and mail the postage paid reply card. 

This offer is available for a limited time only, and 
may be withdrawn without further notice. 


If the reply card is detached, please write to Britannica Special Group Offer, 
2 Bloor Street West, Suite 1100, Toronto, Ontario M4W 3J1 


sigleelaraceeed ~ More useful in more ways to more people. 
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Editor’s Note 


























OH NO! Another damn piece on culture, Francophones, by contrast, moved in fits one thing, it’s that etAmzc characteristics 

many readers will probably say on spotting —_ and starts. ‘‘Grumblers’’ was the stereotype aren't efAmic at all. If Latins seem 

Michel Despland’s analysis of cultural anglos applied to them. Loud tie wearers. effatic it’s because circumstances make 

development on page 31. This was the Latin in them, everyone, them so, not because Latins are, by nature, 
Quebecers drowning in a sea of French and English agreed: different that way. 

claptrap — is this to be our own regional temperament. Fun parties. Today, anglos — said to be of stern 

variety of apocalypse? Well, this is a special But if the current situation has proved Northern stock — tend to jump at the 

plea to readers to read this thoughtful opportunity of going through an O Canada 

account of how the English see things and - : oe reprise, rally around the maple leaf ensigns 


or nervously check their Rapido schedules. 
And francophones now speak in well 
measured sentences about undue 
anglophone nervousness. Odd, how in 
many respects, images have switched places. 

If you believe images are honest 
reflections, you can look forward to some 
terrific parties. But for a glimpse behind 
the images, turn to page 31. — Egztor 


how the French see things. 

One of the interesting aspects of the 
debate over our future is how images of 
each ethnic group have changed. 

Once was the time when anglos were self- 
confident, evenly paced creatures. 
Organized. Individually so, and only uneasy 
when words like ‘‘collectivity’’ crept into 
the conversation. Dull parties. 





ichel Despland and admirer 
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Jacques Lenoir 


JACQUES LENOIR, a 20-year veteran 
of the chemistry department at Concord- 
ia, collapsed and died November 19th. 

Professor Lenoir collapsed while on his 
rounds on the Sir George campus which 
had been his home away from home. So 
tied to his chemistry lab and his work at 
the university, he was known to work 
into the night, then bunk down for a few 
short hours in his office cot before 
resuming work early the next morning. If 
work demanded it, the schedule might 
often continue for weeks on end, Lenoir 
only breaking the routine on weekends to 
be with his family in their Southshore 
home. 

In addition to his university work, the 
chemist took on numerous industrial 
research assignments, and as often as he 
could, extracted a 
price — securing commitments from 
industry to provide job opportunities 
for his chemistry students. 

Lenoir, citing one example of numer- 
ous cases, told how a soft drink 
manufacturer approached him to spy on a 
competitor to secure trade secrets. The 
assignment came on this occasion in the 
form of a request to analyze a mysterious 
compound; once Lenoir realized the 
compound in question was in fact a 
competitor’s product, he would politely 
but firmly decline the work. 

When he wasn’t ducking spying tasks, 
he might be pressed by the odd student 
who would affect a studious innocence 
while asking the professor convoluted 

















very particular 


Obituaries 


questions about formulae. When Lenoir 
surmised the eager young fellow was 
actually trying to complete a recipe for 
psychotropic chemical fun, the professor 
would leave the kid hanging without the 
answer, his reputation as the bright, 
young party-maker in ruin. 

Former students have collected to 
establish a memorial of some kind, and a 
scholarship is one idea under considera- 
tion. 

Jacques Lenoir’s interest in others was 
genuine. In that, he was part of a 
precious minority. 


Saul Hayes 


IT’S A SAD trony that the community 
should lose such a respected voice for 
peace and reason just as the world seems 
on the edge of chaos. 

Saul Hayes, noted for his wide 
ranging community work through the 
Canadian Jewish Congress, and long 
before that, in United Jewish Congress, 
and long before that, in United Jewish 
Refugee and War Relief, died in 
January at 73. 

He was one of Montreal’s most 
outspoken citizens when it came to 
dealing with bigotry and hate, evils 
Saul Hayes spent :a lifetime fighting. 
For his efforts, Hayes was appointed to 
the Order of Canada, our highest 
distinction. For his wisdom, he was 
sought out; in 1970, Sir George 
Williams conferred an LLD on him, 
and invited him to give the con- 
vocation address. 

Excerpts: 

Let me throw out some statements in 
the form of axioms, though I confess 
each is arguable. 

1. Truth is very illusory and does not 
necessarily emerge from dialogue or 
confrontation. In any dialogue or 
debate the victory often goes, not to 
the proponent of the truth, but to the 
one who is more skilled in dialectic and 
oratory and even in the arts of 
polemics. By sheer rhetoric one may 
even succeed in illustrating Isaiah 
(5:20) 

‘“Woe unto them that call evil 
good and good evil; that put 
darkness for light and light for 
darkness; that put bitter for sweet 
and sweet for bitter.”’ 








2. Education does not solve all 
problems and universal education does 
not solve all universal problems. Even a 
high school boy’s knowledge of history 
and very modern history, today’s ac- 
tualities, prove education is not the 
philosopher’s stone nor the universal 
solvent. 

3. It is not true that violence has 
always been necessary to obtain 
reforms. 

In many cases - yes 

In others - no 

In many cases it has been suc- 

ceeded by tyranny, repression, 

terror. 

4. Age has nothing to do with 
fighting the conventional wisdom, nor 
the expressions of radical ideas or 
dissenting views. Socrates corrupted the 
youth of Athens in his late 30’s; Karl 
Marx was 30 when he wrote the 
‘‘Communist Manifesto’; Darwin was 
50 when he published ‘‘Origin of the 
Species’; Galileo was 52 when he 
insisted the earth was round; Coper- 
micus was 57 when his views rocked 
theology; Martin Luther was 38 when 
he was ex-communicated; Tolstoy was 
30 when he abandoned the aristocracy 
and fought for the peasantry; 
Kropotkin was 79 when he wrote 
‘Fields, Factory and Workshop’’; Max 
Weber was 50 when he changed all 
thinking on psychology; and John 
Stuart Mill and Lord Russell were 
heretics in their youth,in their middle 
age and when old. So you have it— 
there is no chronological age, only 
ideas are young and fresh and in the 
minds of anyone of whatever age. 
























WHAT IS a good university? That was 
the question asked by a popular magazine 
some years ago. To answer the question, 
it published the views of experts—aca- 
demics, administrators, educationists, 
and so on. The experts came up with a set 
of criteria that was remarkably in tune 
with popular thought. Indeed, the 
magazine could have saved considerable 
time and money by interviewing any 
representative group of blacksmiths, 
trappers, and camel drivers. This illust- 
rates the danger of relying on the 
opinions of blacksmiths, trappers, and 
camel drivers. 

A good university, readers were 
informed, has a large library—the bigger 
the library, the better the university. It 
has many academic programs—the more 
programs, the better the university. It 
has graduates who go on to positions of 
‘power and influence. These are qualities 
that anyone can recognize, which is 
probably the reason expert opinion in this 
case came so close to popular opinion. In 
a sort of cultural lag, we admire in uni- 
versities those qualities that we admired 
in the cars of the 1950’s. We admire 
bigness splattered with flashy ornaments, 
proud chariots zooming along the road to 
knowledge with plastic doggies in the 
rear windows sagely nodding their heads. 

Oh, yes, big libraries and varied 
programs are all to the good. And they 
certainly look impressive in the univer- 
sity catalogue just as masses of canned 
goods look impressive in a supermarket. 
But once the student has made his 
choices, most of the library and the 
programs become irrelevent to his needs. 
He might then be better off in a quality 
boutique than in an academic super- 
market. 


Graeme Decarie, B.A. '60 (SGW), 
teaches Canadian history at Concordia 
and 1s a regular columnist. 


Graeme Decarie 
Column 





Concordia: 


If it is silly to judge a university’s 
quality by size, it is naive to judge it by 
the positions held by graduates. How can 
academics assume that worldly distinc- 
tion is won solely by merit? ‘“Good’’ uni- 
versities may well have distinguished 
graduates largely because the family 
status that brought those students to 
them in the first place was what eased 
their way into power and influence. For 
the socially disadvantaged who somehow 
find their way into such schools, the old 
boy network is at least as important on 
the road to distinction as any library or 
program. | 

The reputation of a university as a 
**good’’ one is also influenced by another 


‘‘Among chil- 
dren this 1s 
called bragging. 
Among adults, 
it is referred to 
as CONSCIOUS 
striving for ex- 
cellence.’”’ 


Good or ‘‘Good’’? 


factor, one that the magazine article did 
not mention, one that few academics will 
admit, but for all that a crucial one. A 
university becomes known as good by 
saying it is good. Among children, this is 
called bragging. Among academics, it is 
referred to as conscious striving for 
excellence. The elements of this brag- 
ging are the same as those one finds in 
any automobile advertising brochure— 
appeals to the desire for social recog- 
nition, hints of aristocratic associations, 
images of power, and so on. Few people 
understand mechanics, so car makers 
sell them with glitter. Few people under- 
stand education, so universities sell 
them status. 

Well then, what is a good university? 
The fact is that there are as many and as 
differing kinds of good universities as 
there are kinds of people who can benefit 
from them. One type of good education 
was that provided by Sir George Williams 
and Loyola. Both had miniature libraries, 
limited programs, and an acute shortage 
of world leaders among their graduates. 
But both were accessible to anyone who 
wanted to learn, and so they made 
education available to thousands who 
would otherwise have been denied it. 

They were lively and stimulating 
places because they had teachers who 
cared about teaching and about their 
students. If only a few of those students 
went on to fame and distinction, many, 
many more had their lives made fuller 
and infinitely more useful to their 
communities. Collectively, that has 
probably meant more (and more that is 
positive) than a bucketful of prime 
ministers and assorted dignitaries. 

Now, Sir George and Loyola are Con- 
cordia. And Concordia is well on the way 
to a big library, a wide range of 
programs, and distinguished graduates. It 
is a good university. Let’s make sure that 
it continues to be a good university and 
not just a ‘“good’’ university. 


January February /3 


Correspondence 


Taking care of Business 


THIS OPEN letter to you marks a major 
turning point in our relationship. After 
years of feeling that we have somehow 
failed to let you know how important you 
are to our Faculty, we are now trying to 
reach you through your Alumni magaz- 
ine. 

As Canada’s largest business school, 
Concordia University’s Faculty of Com- 
merce and Administration has a special 
responsibility to provide leadership in 
education. To develop new concepts, 
create new solutions and introduce new 
methods. 

But that responsibility must be 
shared by the community it serves. 

Through undergraduate, MBA and 
doctoral programs the Faculty is training 
future managers to lead industry into the 
twenty-first century. Its research facilit- 
ies are solving problems and uncovering 
reliable raw data. And its part-time 
programs are updating the knowledge of 
working managers, broadening the abilit- 
ies of professionals in law, engineering 
and other disciplines. 

Education is a far-reaching invest- 
ment. Increasingly, business is recogniz- 
ing that it must participate in the process 
in order to maximize returns. 

Financial contributions - important as 
they are - fill only part of the need, with 
the remainder met by human resources. 
Through dialogue. Experience. Ideas. 
Information. 

The Faculty of Commerce and Admin- 
istration has assumed its responsibility 
with the creation of the Concordia Centre 
for Management Studies. Now the onus 
has shifted to the business community if 
this innovation is to succeed. 

The Concordia Centre for Manage- 
ment Studies is designed to promote 
continuous and frank exchanges among 
executives in business or government, 
academics and students. The Centre 
functions through several divisions. 


Business Executives Club 


As a forum of informed interaction, 
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the Club offers a stimulating environment 
where members drawn from business and 
the university can meet for confidential 
discussion of situations, concepts and 
problems. 

It forms the backbone of the Centre, 
setting its direction through a board 
whose chairman, along with a high 
proportion of the directors, is selected 
from among the business membership. 

Informally or through organized activi- 
ties, current issues are aired under its 


‘Financial 
bread contribu- 
tions fill only 
part of the 


need.’”’ 


canopy and solutions sought. As well, 
constant contact is maintained with 
leading corporations, associations, 
boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce, funding institutions and 
government agencies. 

Some members are invited to join the 
Faculty as Executives in Residence. 


“These men and women of substantial 


experience take an active part in 
teaching, research and administrative 
functions. 

Participation, however, can be on a 
variety of levels and every executive 
concerned with the future of business and 
business education in Quebec can 
benefit from the opportunities. 





The Business Executives Club was 
founded to serve the business community 
- its members are responsible for ensuring 
financial support of the Centre and they 
decide the areas it should concentrate 
on, answering only to Concordia Univer- 
sity’s Board of Governors. 

Not incidentally, however, it assists 
the university in relating its instruction 
and research to the real needs and aims 
of industry. 


Business Information Office 


The Centre’s publication program 
supports the widespread dissemination of 
business-related knowledge and informa- 
tion. 

Its principle vehicle is The Montreal 
Business Report, a quarterly magazine 
with a broad editorial mandate and 
contributors drawn from journalism, 
academia and the business world. 

Though focused on the Montreal area, 
its status as the only English-language 
business publication in Quebec obliges it 
to explore some broader topics as well. 

The magazine and associated material 
produced by the Information Office aim 
at bridging the gap between the theory 
and practice of business, at binding the 
ties among the segments of Quebec 
society with concerns centred on com- 
merce and administration. 


Management Development Institute 


Working in conjunction with the 
Concordia Centre for Continuing Educa- 
tion, the Institute functions to update 
senior management skills. 

It develops, co-ordinates and organizes 
seminars, symposiums and public meet- 
ings dealing with current topics and offers 
workshops, reports and presentations by 
visiting scholars and professional experts. 

General guidance is provided by 
members of the Business Executives 
Club. 


Business Research Division 


Essentially an applied research and 


——d 





consulting service, the Research Divi- 
sion encourages on-campus investigation 
of questions relating to business and 
administration. 

Its work complements the Faculty’s 
graduate studies program with real-life 
business problems but it includes the 
capability of drawing on cross-disciplin- 
ary teams composed of highly specialized 
experts from the university as a whole 
and beyond. 

Specific projects are analysed, co-ordi- 
nated and administered within its organi- 
zational framework. 


Faculty Exchange System 


International perspectives are increas- 
ingly important to the efficiency of 
modern business and this division seeks to 
instill those perspectives. 

By pursuing and maintaining formal 
ties with business schools and organizat- 
ions throughout the world, it offers key 
scholars and professionals fresh insights. 
Students, in turn, benefit from their 
experiences. 

Through this division academics and 
leading executives from abroad are 
invited to become guest professors in the 
Faculty while members of our teaching 
staff spend some time in major universit- 
ies outside the country. 

I wish that it were somehow possible to 
place this message personally in your 
hands, but, despite the impersonality of 
the medium, there is nothing impersonal 
about our regard for you. We hope that 
you will let us know your opinions on this 
project and that you will seriously 
consider becoming a member of the 
Centre. 


Pierre Simon, Dean 

Commerce & Administration 

1550 De Maisonneuve Boul. Suite 500 
tel (514) 879-5862 


Join U.S. 


O CANADA—The Beautiful... Within 
less than a year, Canadians are faced with 
another election which is not likely to 
produce much different results than the 
previous one. The vote will still be split 
along language lines, i.e. the Trudeau- 
Liberals will get the Quebec vote and the 
French-Canadian vote, whereas the 
conservatives will get the English vote 
outside Quebec. The resulting govern- 


continued on page 36 





Tempus 








Kueit 
Last chance to reduce that 
big 1979 income tax bite! 


How much tax do you pay? 
You may be amazed to learn just 
how high your tax rate is. In your 
tax bracket, the government may 
be taking well over 30% of your 
earnings in income tax. Take a look 
at these figures! 


MARGINAL RATE OF TAX 





INCOME 









$ 8,000} 27.7% 
11,000 | 30.6% 
16,500 | 34.3% 






29,000 | 46.7% 


How much tax money 


can you save? 

You can appreciably reduce your 
taxable income by setting aside 
savings (up to $5,500) in a regis- 
tered Retirement Savings Plan 
(RSP). You postpone paying high 
taxes during your peak earning 
years and pay a much lower rate 
later when your retirement income 
is usually less. And, there’s an 
added bonus...your contributions 
are earning tax-free dollars in the 
meantime! Here’s how much you 
could save by contributing only 
$2500. to an RSP: 





Scotiabank 3 





* Another plus: 


If you borrow money to contribute 
to your RSP, the interest you pay is 
also tax deductible. 


BUT YOU MUST 
ACT NOW! 


DEADLINE TO CONTRIBUTE 
TO RETIREMENT SAVINGS PLANS 
FOR THE 1979 TAX YEAR 
IS FEBRUARY 29, 1980. 


TEMPUS FUGIT! 


To take advantage of 
this opportunity, you need 
reliable information. 
The ANSWER BOOK has it! 


Everything you should 
Know about RSPs is in 
the latest edition of the 
ANSWER BOOK. Ask 
for it at your nearest 
Scotiabank branch. 
You will also learn 
about Scotiafund’s || sss NHogrs 
four versatile options § 
for your tax-sheltered 
RSP. Ask too about our 
very competitive rates! 


on Registered Savings Plans 

















Pick up 
your copy 
today 
TAX SAVINGS PLUS 
INVESTMENT PERFORMANCE 
EQUALS 
MONEY 
IN YOUR POCKET! 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 











Items of Interest 





Bosses & 
workers 


PROFESSORS UNITE — you have 
nothing to lose but your chains. And 
possibly a few students to McGill should 
Concordia find itself on strike. 

Nobody has actually sounded the cry, 
but the pros and cons of faculty 
unionization have been much in the air 
lately. The pros, led by Concordia 
University Faculty Association (CUFA) 
president John Drysdale and professor 
Terry Fancott, say a union must come to 
confer legal status on CUFA. The cons, 
under no particular leader, suggest 
traditional contract agreements between 
administration and faculty have been 
upheld and there would be no reason to 
think the practice wouldn’t continue in 
the future. 

The government insists the only 


legally binding agreement is one between 

¢ laude R yan management and a union. And that 
seems to be the nub of it. In good times, | 
d hi ] the pros agree, gentlemen’s agreements 
an LS tees a S stick like Crazy glue. In bad times of 
enrolment decline, budgetary constraints 
and other problems that might impinge 


oS 


WHAT WITH constitutional proposals and election frenzy, the place has on job security, gentlemen, alas, may 
been buzzing with old pols: to name some — Claude Ryan, Robert cease to be gentlemen. Management, 
Bourassa, Marc Lalonde, Flora MacDonald, and that old warhorse they say, might have the option to reneg 
Gérald Godin. (See other stories, this section.) on agreements with a non-unionized 

Number one in the three star selection goes to Claude Ryan, if party if circumstances forced them to. 
attendance is the criterion. Nearly 800 students rallied on the Sir George Faculty will have made a decision by 
campus to hear him on the so-called ““beige’’ paper recently published by March when the mail vote deadline 
the Liberal party. arrives. : 

He said the constitutional proposals demanded too much from the feds The opponents of unionization raise a 
according to English Canada, and that the péquistes suggested the paper number of concerns hinging on how such 
gave away too much. ‘‘We cannot be wrong on both counts,’’ Ryan said. a change would affect the general 

Then he said, ‘‘I think we struck a difficult, controversial balance atmosphere. Communication between 
between the two points of view.’’ administration and faculty — now to a 

The document calls for a new federal council made up of provincial large degree carried on informally — 
representatives, and lots of them from Ontario and Quebec, to pass would become stilted through grievance 
judgment on certain legislative moves of the federal house of commons. procedures. The ‘family’ relationship 

Aspects of the UIC programs should revert to the provinces, the CBC between negotiating parties would be- 
and National Library should be maintained by the feds, and come a thing of the past, they contend. 
*“redistribution of income and wealth must remain a shared But the family is changing. Within 
responsibility.’’ The federal government could suspend provincial rights little more than two years, several new | 
in a declared state of emergency, Ryan said, but it would have to be a administrators have come or are about to | 
short emergency unless the provincial governments ratified the move go: Dean M.N.S. Swamy of Engineering | 
within 15 days. and Dean Pierre Simon of Commerce are | 


relative newcomers to administrative 
ranks; Don Taddeo, a divisional dean in 
the arts and science faculty is brand new, 
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and he joins Maurice Cohen and June 
Chaikelson who have served as divisional 
deans just since the Faculty was 
reorganized; he would have joined 
company with the faculty provost, Bob 
Wall, if Wall himself hadn’t resigned to 
take a post at Fairleigh Dickinson; Dean 
of Fine Arts Alf Pinsky will leave his post 
at the end of the academic year, as will 
the doyen of gentlemen’s agreements, 
Jack Bordan, the vice rector academic 
most recently for Engineering, Com- 
merce and Fine Arts, but before that, for 
the whole shooting match. As longtime 
senior academic officer, Bordan served as 
the administration’s chief negotiator. 

A number of letters on the subject 
were published in the university’s TAurs- 
day Report recently. Some faculty 
charged the pres with rushing CUFA into 
deciding on the union question. Vice 
Rector Jack Bordan, noting that as he 
was retiring and didn’t have a vested 
interest in the decision, wrote to say the 
university had a commendable record in 
collective university governance — 
between faculty and administration — an 
area the pros say would be improved by 
unionization. Professor Bordan said he 
was disturbed that unionization would 
make informal dealings obsolete for the 
sole benefit, as he saw it, of CUFA 
gaining legal status. “*...[since] any 
attempt to ignore or abrogate [agree- 
ments with CUFA as constituted now] 
would place those university officers who 
had negotiated in good faith in an 
impossible position,’’ Borden suggested. 

Psychology professor Tannis Maag 
allowed that legal status would be a 
welcome change but she wondered at 
what cost. Job security depended on 





enrolment in the final analysis. The 
chances for work stoppages increased 
with the arrival of a union, professor 
Maag wrote, and Concordia conceivably 
could lose students to McGill — if 
McGill was to reject unionization and 
remain open for business during a 
stoppage. Professor Maag expressed 
concern about time spent on protracted 
union negotiations at the expense of 
teaching and research. 

Concordia and McGill are Quebec’s 
only non-union hold-outs. CUFA presi- 
dent John Drysdale, responding to 
Maag’s concerns, said that the strike 
‘‘possibility will be tightly constrained in 
the proposed (union) constitution.’’ He 
agreed that work stoppages could im- 
pinge on enrolment. 

Other participants in the debate 
worried about being hamstrung by forms 
because boss-worker relationships were 
dependent on niggling points of account- 
ability, each side having to prove this and 
that, hardly getting a chance to do any 
work. ‘‘As unionized professors,’’ wrote 


Part-time 
union talk 


IN OTHER labour news, the Con- 
cordia Association of Part-time 


Teachers (CAPT) is awaiting word on 
their vote to form a CNTU-affiliated 
union at Concordia. 

At writing, the Quebec ministry of 
labour had appointed an official to 
keep track of the mail vote on the 


union question. Should yeas account 
for 51 percent of the vote, the union 
will be on its way to being established. 

Originally the part-timers were 
prepared to settle for association 
status, until they discovered, as did 
CUFA officers, that legal status is not 
conferred on any bargaining group 
unless it is a formal union. 

The vote is taken by counting signed 
union membership cards. If part-time 
teachers have second thoughts about 
forming a union, they have 10 days in 
which to contest its formation. ‘‘] 
think that if we go to a vote,’’ said one 
CAPT official, ‘‘we’re likely to make 
16" 








psychology professor Norman Segalo- 
witz, ‘‘we will have to relinquish all 
claims to the control of the university... 
under unionization we work for our 
bosses instead of for ourselves.”’ 

Watch this space. 


Role 
switches 


JOHN DANIEL, currently academic 
vice president at Edmonton’s 
Athabaska University, will succeed Jack 
Bordan June Ist as vice rector academic 
for engineering, fine arts andcommerce. 
Daniel holds degrees from Oxford and 
Paris where he earned his doctorate. 
Although engineering and metallurgy 
were the areas he studied and first 
worked in — he taught at Montreal’s 
Ecole Polytechnique after arriving in 
Canada in 1969 — part-time studies in 
educational technology at Sir George 
steered him towards communications. 
He directed programming for U de Q’s 
Télé-université from 1973 to ’77 before 
heading west to Athabaska, a university 
built around communications technol- 
ogy. 
**T’ll probably be one of the first anglos 
to return to Quebec after the referen- 
dum,’’ offers the 37-year-old Daniel. 


Donat Taddeo 


Don Taddeo, a strong voice in 
minority rights, and a Concordia admin- 
istrator for several years, has been 
appointed dean of Division I in Arts and 
Science. He served as acting dean on the 
departure of William Akin. 

Taddeo is an old hand, despite his 33 
years. He’s a graduate of Loyola High 
School and Loyola College. He earned his 
Ph.D. in classics at California’s Stanford 
University, and returned to fill a number 
of administrative roles. Before becoming 
acting dean, he was administrative 
assistant to Arts and Science Vice Rector 
Russell Breen. 

He is active in several school groups 
and is a commissioner on the Montreal 
Catholic School Commission. In addition 
to his work with Consiglio Educativo 
Italo-Canadese of which he is a founding 
member, Taddeo holds positions on the 
Positive Action Committee and in the 
Quebec Liberal Party. 
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Mario Duchenes 


MAESTRO TO generations of Montreal kids and a celebrated music 
teacher and visiting conductor, Mario Duchenes was honoured at 
Concordia’s Fall Convocation in December. His honorary doctorate 
extends an already full list of prizes accumulated in his artistic career. 

His teaching career extends to McGill, Université de Montréal and St. 
George’s School. Swiss-born Duchenes arrived in Canada in 1948 with 
several European musical prizes already to his credit. 

‘“You just can’t let the music speak for itself,’’ Duchenes has said. 
‘“Children are too restless — they won’t listen toa Mozart symphony 
from beginning to end. You have to do something that will interest them 
so much that they will stay with you.’’ And so Duchenes long ago devised 
a formula that mixes musical games and serious content that continues to 
charm audiences, be they kids or lunchtime crowds attending his weekly 
noontime sessions at Place des Arts. 


Margaret Atwood 


Novelist and poet Margaret Atwood, most recently praised by New 
York Times critic Christopher Lehmann-Haupt for her new novel Life 
before Man, also received an honorary degree from Concordia at the 
Place des Arts ceremonies. 

Her works, each adding sparkle to Canada’s growing reputation in New 
York and other publishing circles, include The Edible Woman, Surfacing 
and Lady Oracle, and numerous volumes of poetry for which she originally 
came to notice. 

Margaret Atwood taught for a while in the English department. Pay was 
thin and so was she, she once recalled her friends told her. She also said 
that she had enormous difficulty getting around the Hall Building without 
becoming lost. 

Atwood remains pestered by some of her following who insist on 
interpreting her fiction as the real Margaret Atwood. Says she: *‘It 
annoys me that people won’t just stick to my books. I don’t find my life 
that interesting as a topic for other people’s conversations.’ 

Nearly 1000 people received degrees and certificates in the 
ceremonies. fF 
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Flora on 
energy 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS minister Flora 
MacDonald visited the Loyola campus 
early in the year to express Tory 
concerns about energy, “‘the most 
important international issue today. 

**We are one of the few countries that 
does indeed have the potential to become 
sufficient in energy (but) it’s going to 
take time and a lot of money.’’ 

She said Canada’s foreign energy 
payments for the current 100 million 
barrels of oil we import annually,were a 
staggering $2 billion. Unchecked, our 
imports could rise to 250 million barrels a 
year for an undetermined price as a result 
of continuing OPEC price hikes. 

Canadian attitudes about conserva- 
tion, productions and domestic price of 
oil will have to change, MacDonald told 
her audience. 

Her visit followed the Soviet invasion 
in Afghanistan and so was an occasion for 
some foreign policy remarks. She said 
Canada would still seek another venue for 
the summer olympics but said Canada 
would participate in the games whatever 
the site. Mr. Clark, the prime minister, 
has changed his mind in this regard since 
her Loyola address. At time of writing, 
policy calls for a boycott. | 

In light of the prime minister’s 
occasional change of mind in matters of 
national policy — Petrocan and the Jeru- 
salem embassy business were brought up 
at the meeting — MacDonald was asked 
her reaction concerning a rumoured draft 
Flora (for P.M.) movement. ‘‘I’ll be an 
old woman by the time I’ll have gotten 
another chance to run for the leader- 
ship,’’ said Miss MacDonald with a 
twinkle. May Ronald Reagan be a beacon 


to her. 
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How much of your first $1,000,000 
will you keep? 


This may come as a surprise to you, but the fact is that most successful business and 
professional people will earn a good deal more than one million dollars 
well before they retire! ee 




















But the biggest surprise ofallishow = Rigie BEOO a 
little of that fortune you'll manage to ee = ‘ Bice 
hold on to, what with biting taxes and 
eroding inflation. Indeed, it's become 
such a pressing problem that 
Financial TIMES has produced this 
essential, information-packed 
Guidebook by Times columnist Lyman 
MacInnis, that gives you the inside- 
track on such vital subjects as: 


MONEY-SAVER 
Imagine all the above at the 
regular subscription rate of 
$15 for a full year! Now 

reduce that regular price to 
just $11 for you, as a new subscriber, 
throw in the invaluable book “WHAT 
YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT YOUR 
PERSONAL FINANCES", and what 
would you call this offer? It proves how 
sure we are that you need the Financial 
TIMES and that you'll want the con- 
venience of receiving it regularly...at 
home or the office. 





e Long ierm tax planning 

e RRSP's e Income splitting 
e How to save when you 
borrow e Deferred income 
plans e Driving—what you 
can deduct e Income averaging 
e Tax shelters e How to 
incorporate yourself e Make your 
mortgage interest deductible e How 
Ottawa can help you interpret its tax 
laws e Tax evasion. 


NO-RISK 


But that’s not all! When you receive your 
free book and have read the first few 
issues, you may still change your mind and 
cancel your subscription, if you wish, 
simply by writing “cancel” across the bill 
and sending it back. Of course, you may 
still keep the free book with our 
compliments. That's how sure we are that 
you ll want to keep on reading 


Of course, there's a whole lot more: 
Enough to fill a crammed and chock- 
full 144-page book! Yes, “WHAT YOU 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT YOUR 
PERSONAL FINANCES” is an invaluable book, but 


it's not for sale anywhere— it can't be bought at the Financial TIMES. 
any price because it is published specifically for 
Financial TIMES. And it’s yours—free—when you 
send in the coupon below. Don't wait — mail the coupon today for your free 
book and trial subscription to the 







Financial TIMES. 


TIME-SAVER 

Let's just say one thing about : 
Financial TIMES. We are a weekly., 
Why? Because we know that most 
busy people simply don't have the is 





the smart money is going”... “How 
to protect your credit rating”... 
“The 5 most common mistakes 
in investing your money”... How to negotiate a good 


deal”...and much more! = Ss Ss see 


‘Ww FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 
TERM | PRICE SOURCE | ORDER NO. 





up with the business and | FINANCIAL TIMES : 
financial scene on a day-to-day basis. HB —s-920 Yonge St.. Suite 500A. Toronto. Ont. M4W 3L5 
So we keep up with it from hour-to-hour. | YES, please send me the current issue of Financial TIMES 4 
Then it’s backgrounded. Filled out with other together with my free book “What you should know about your A 
relevant data. Compared. Evaluated and Personal Finances”. Also enter my name as a trial subscriber at a 
tected. Sti dd tan it tial il the introductory rate of just $11.00 for a full year (no extra 
projecte 7 rippe own! CO Its essentials. charges for postage and handling). However, after reading the 4 
Then written in lean and muscular terms. B first few issues. if{'m not convinced that my subscription is a r 
Plus. you get hard-nosed commentary, Fi wise investment (at less than 22¢ a week), I will simply wri te 
cies t d f ti d the insid cancel” on the bill and return it without paying or owing any- fi 
OpmHon, ealaae orecasting, an € inside a thing. Whatever I decide later I may in any case keep the free book. iq 
information on your personal finances (you know, the | SEND NO MONEY- we'll bill you later. 284 Co 
things you never have time for!) i i 
a NAME (please print) ; 
MONEY-MAKER B  PEOFBUSINESS r 
For instance, our regular “Money” f A 
section features such personal a Fl 
articles as: “Tax shelters: where . oa, SROUCE STE CODE i 








Asbestos Arober Nicholson 


CHANCES ARE you’ve worked in such a building. One 
where the plumbing pipes are sheathed in asbestos material 
and left exposed to the ventilation system. Where 
asbestos sprayed beams are exposed to air blowing 
through the ventilation system. 

Mt. Sinai Medical Center’s William Nicholson told a Sir 
George campus audience early in the year that this kind of 
setup can have building environments crackling with 
asbestos particles that in the long run can really go to 
work on your lungs and other organs. 

In studies Nicholson has done at Thetford Mines, on the 
northern ridge of the Townships where asbestos is mined, 
and at industrial and shipbuilding sites, Nicholson and his 
Mt. Sinai Medical Center colleagues have amassed a 
wealth of evidence condemning asbestos, especially the 
accumulated effects of exposure in the long term. 

The talk was well publicized and mention of Nicholson’s 
name brought out platoons of asbestos industry officials; 
one suggested in the daggers-drawn question period that 
followed, that smoking was more harmful. Dr. Nicholson 
allowed that smoking was indeed worse than the asbestos 
problem and asked the questioner if he’d like to hear him 
on that subject. 

For Nicholson it was a bit like old home week: in the 
upper reaches of the audience was the civil service man 
who once refused to provide industry health figures 
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Small particles and short lives 


Nicholson had asked for. Off in another corner was the 
medical doctor he recognized as being the guy employed by 
the asbestos industrial association. All sorts of industry 
people accused him of dramatizing the situation. Of making 
mountains out of tumours. The New York-based 
researcher said he would prefer to err on the side of public 
health than on the side of asbestos interests. The remark 
did not calm the group, members of which shifted in their 
seats, or shifted to other seats to confer and whisper angry 
thoughts. 

What sort of drama did Nicholson offer? For starters, he 
found at Thetford Mines that 75 per cent of the people 
sampled in one category (over 20 years in the mines) had 
chest X-ray abnormalities. 

Dr. Nicholson said that asbestos in itself wasn’t so much 
the cause of this ‘‘public health catastrophe’’ as he put it. 
The real enemy of public health is the very nature of small 
particles. Fine particles of any description are bound to 
have an adverse effect on lungs and other organs, he said. 

The grain industry — in particular the processing and 
storage aspects of it — have their problems in this regard, 
as do farmers handling huge quantities of animal feed in 
powder form. 

‘*We’re all sleeping on dynamite,’’ Nicholson contend- 
ed. Nicholson is concerned about asbestos material still in 
place — 25m tons, according to his figures. Office and 
school buildings are loaded with the stuff, he said. Even Sir 
George’s Hall Building, he said, showed indications of 
disturbed asbestos particles in spots he’s seen where ceiling 
panels had been removed for maintenance work. But to 
illustrate how slow public health information is passed 
along, Nicholson turned his attention to his own Mt. Sinai 
Center. In the slide presentation accompanying his talk, he 
offered a glimpse of renovation work going on there. Walls 
were being removed and plaster dust was all over the place. 
In the sequence, photos illustrated material being collected 
and dumped into a truck for removal. The audience saw the 
truck move off on its short journey, and then parked behind 
a building. In the final frame, Nicholson pointed out a huge 
duct hanging over the box end of the truck — where all the 
gypsum and discarded building material was. As it turned 
out, the duct was the main air intake for the building. The 
building in question? The Mt. Sinai Medical Center. 


‘IF YOU BELIEVE politicians, you’re naive,’’ péquiste and poet Gérald 


Godin’s 
ten billion 
dollar 
question 


to Quebec. 


It’s not for nothing they call it ‘‘the province of opportunity’’ : In job 
creation funds, Godin’s figures say 35 percent of federal funds went to 
Ontario, 15 percent to Quebec. ‘‘We want the $10 billion we give up 
each year to Ottawa back under our control.’ 


Godin told an audience of journalism students at one point recently. 

Godin was referring to a particular brand of politician — the sort who 
says no to Sovereignty-Association at any cost, but knows he will have to 
change his tune when economic pressures come to bear. 

The Mercier MNA came by loaded down with figures about how 
Quebec was taking a financial beating from the feds who, he claimed, 
were giving all the goodies to Ontario. Citing R & D grants from the 
federal department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Godin offered 
these startling figures: 77 percent of them went to Ontario, 17 percent 














GETTING DOWN 
TO BUSINESS 


ontinuing Education shifts from hobby courses 
to custom programs for industry 


by Ken Whittingham 


CONTINUING EDUCATION has long 
been the poor cousin of the academic 
world. Everyone pays lip service to the 
concept, but somehow it’s always been 
relegated second-class status in the 
scholastic pecking order. If the country’s 
continuing education directors are to be 
believed, however, that poor cousin 
image will soon become a thing of the 
past. At campus after campus, 
traditional ‘‘conted’’ courses are being 
dropped from university calendars and 
replaced by no _ nonsense offerings 
directly related to openings on the job 
market. In a word: academically-suspect 
courses like flower arrangement and the 
art of macramé are OUT and business 
management and estate planning are IN. 

Much of the change in emphasis is due 
to the sudden realization by business and 
industry that the country’s continuing 
education departments could be used at 
relatively low cost to re-train large 
portions of the workforce. Coupled with 
this is a desire expressed by students 
themselves for more practical courses to 
help them get ahead in their careers. 

The simple fact is that few employers 
or employees have the time or in- 
clination anymore to invest seven or 


Ken Whittingham 1s a story editor for 
the CBC television program Decision 
and a regular contributor to the 
Chronicle of Higher Education. 


eight years earning a degree in what ts 
euphemistically referred to as ‘‘people’s 
spare time.’’ Knowledge is becoming 
obsolete so quickly that many 
prospective students fear they may not 
be that much further ahead by the time 
they graduate. 

Concise, well-planned continuing 
education courses, by contrast, allow 
working people to become 
knowledgeable in a few well-chosen 
areas, and, if necessary, return to school 
again and again to keep abreast of new 
developments in their field. 


Hobbies out, job advancement in 


Doug Potvin, the director of Con- 
cordia’s Centre for Continuing 
Education, says that today’s students 
seem far more concerned about their 
careers than their counterparts of only a 
decade ago. In his capacity as president 
of the Canadian Association for Con- 
tinuing University Education, Mr. Potvin 
has witnessed firsthand the rapid shift in 
interest from what he describes as 
‘“‘esoteric courses like philosophy and 
classics’’ to non-credit, bread-and-butter 
programs in business and management. 

‘*Self-fulfilment is all well and good, 
they seem to be saying, but what 
students want most of all is to acquire a 
broad range of skills to help them ad- 
vance up the ladder of success.’’ The 
change in course emphasis at the 
university level here in Quebec was 
shaped in large part by the growth of the 


province’s CEGEP system. Many of the 
novelty or general interest courses that 
used to be offered by university con- 
tinuing education departments are now 
available through the junior colleges or 
community groups, and as a result 
schools like Concordia have begun to 
concentrate on more specialized of- 
ferings. 

According to Mr. Potvin, the new 
formula is working out well for the 
various institutions involved. ‘‘The fact 
that high schools, CEGEPs and 
universities are catering more and more 
to different clienteles hasn’t resulted in 
any drop in business, so to speak. Quite 
the contrary,’ he says, ‘‘there’s more 
than enough demand to allow all 
concerned their fair share of the market. 
As for the universities, we like to think 
that our courses are the cadillacs of the 
continuing education field. We have the 
experts, the resources and the facilities to 
do a first-rate job, and that’s exactly 
what we’ re out to do.”’ 

For those less-committed among us 
you can still find the occasional general 
interest course to help while away a dull 
Wednesday evening. But be forewarned, 
their numbers are definitely on the 
wane. Here at Concordia, for example, 
you can enrol for $75 in 14 one-hour 
lessons in the basics of folk guitar, or, if 
you like, pay $95 and learn how to 
accompany a musically-inclined friend 
on the recorder. 

A quick flip through the continuing 

continued 
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education calendar also reveals courses 
in drawing, bookbinding, African 
folklore and, yes, even table decorating 
and wine tasting. But far and away the 
most popular deal with things like 
portfolio and investment planning, 
computer electronics, advertising and 
hotel management — courses geared to 
very specific career opportunities. The 
costs range from $90 to $250 
depending on the number of hours 
involved, but as Mr. Potvin says, the 
price is never the main consideration. 


Increasing enrolments 


Language courses also account for a 
large portion of Concordia’s continuing 
education enrolment. This past year 
alone the university welcomed students 
from 52 countries, many of them trying 
to develop their proficiency in English to 
the point where they can enrol as full- 
time students in CEGEP or university. 

National figures for continuing 
education programs are hard to come by 
because Statistics Canada no longer 
keeps tabs on part-time students 
(another of the government’s cost- 
cutting measures). But there is a con- 
sensus that the universities are holding 
their own despite the stiff competition 
from other sources. About 5,000 people 
will register in Concordia’s continuing 
education centre this year—up con- 
siderably from the 2,000 recorded in 
1976-77—and the numbers appear to be 
growing steadily year after year. 

Concordia and the University of 
Toronto are the only two schools in 
Canada that have opted for strictly non- 
credit courses in their continuing 
education departments, but even those 
universities with evening or part-time 
degree divisions are setting up short- 
term continuing education certificate 
programs to meet industry’s demands for 
job re-training. None of this is to say that 
the university of tomorrow is likely to 
abolish any of its full-time programs, but 
virtually everyone now accepts the fact 
that even people with degrees will have 
to return to school periodically during 
their careers to update their job skills. 

Some large corporations in the United 
States have even gone so far as to open 
mini-universities of their own. These 
company schools (unlike such un- 
dertakings as McDonald’s much- 
publicized Hamburger University in 
Illinois) are recognized degree-granting 
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institutions with as much expertise in 
their particular fields as schools like 
M.I.T. They make no pretense of of- 
fering a well-rounded education, and in 
many cases don’t have to because their 
students already have liberal arts 
backgrounds or university degrees in 
disciplines like science and engineering. 
Their sole purpose is to fill in the gaps in 
their employees’ job qualifications. 

The new thrust in the type of con- 
tinuing education courses being offered 
is best exemplified by the mini-seminars 
and industrial training workshops that 
uNniversities are starting to sponsor. These 
‘industrial contracts,’’ as they’re called, 
provide big bucks for many of the 
country’s financially pressed institutions. 
Since there seems to be no end in sight to 
the number of firms interested in 
employee re-training plans, the financial 
bonanza is expected to continue for 


many years to come. 







‘“The more 
education you 
have the more 
you want. 





Potvin 





New industry programs 


Seminars are being offered in things 
like time management, labor 
negotiations, zero-base budgeting, 
customer relations and staff motivation. 
Each is tailor-made to meet the needs of 
widely differing manufacturing and 
industrial operations. In Concordia’s 


case, the list of clients already includes 
such prominent corporations as Rolls- 
Royce Ltd., 


Dominion Textile Ltd., 


Abitibi Paper Co. Ltd., Inter City Paper 
Ltd. and even one government—that of 
the Middle Eastern nation of Kuwait. 
The length of the sessions can vary from 
two evenings to 10 days to 12 wecks. 

In many cases universities are asked to 
train selected staff members who will 
eventually return to train other company 
employees back in the plant. 

‘It’s just good business for the firms 
involved,’’ Mr. Potvin says. ‘‘We’ve 
heard of situations where companies 
were spending upwards of 80 per cent of 
their re-training budgets sending a few 
people off to high-priced schools in the 
U.S. and elsewhere, ignoring the fact 
that a university like ours can do as good 
or better a job for a fraction of the price. 
A recent example here involved a fellow 
who knew all about engines, but didn’t 
have a clue how to transmit that 
knowledge to anyone else. The first 
thing we did was prepare a training 
manual for the firm. Then we brought 
him down to Montreal and videotaped 
him in a simulated classroom setting. 
The fellow was able to see for himself his 
particular strengths and weaknesses, and 
in that way correct his’ teaching 
techniques.’’ 

Similar training sessions for groups of 
20 to 25 are becoming commonplace, 
and there are long waiting lists to join. 
Oftentimes the preliminary work is done 
through correspondence courses before 
the students even arrive in Montreal. The 
whole operation is dependent on ever- 
closer links between the business world 
and the university community. Both can 
help each other out, Mr. Potvin says, but 
each must be aware of the other’s needs 
and capabilities. 

For example, when Concordia became 
aware of the need for better-trained 
personnel in Montreal’s needle trade, it 
established a cluster of courses leading to 
certificates in fashion design, pattern- 
making, fabric identification, draping 
and production sewing. More than 200 
people are expected to enrol in the 
courses this season. 

Looking to the future, every available 
study indicates that the demand for well- 
planned continuing education courses 
will keep on growing. Research shows 
that the more education you have the 
more you want. And since North 
Americans, per capita, are the most 
educated people in terms of logged 
time, it should follow that there’ll be 
lineups at registration time for years. 








Professor Clarke 


D.B. CLARKE, who died December 
8th at 72, gave this place class. 

Despite his rise through the ranks of 
the University—from part-time student 
and part-time teacher through acting 
principal—it was his persistence in 
turning Sir George into a wide-open 
centre for the arts that earned him a 
reputation for considerable daring, and 
an unshakable faith in the University’s 
growing role in the cultural life of 
Montreal. 7 

Considering Sir George’s ramshackle 
beginnings, Clarke’s vision must have 
seemed absurd to all but the most 
optimistic of people. Yet today, any 
events calendar published in the city 
carries his name and the mark of the 
University in a wide range of cultural 
activities. 

The University houses a growing and 
significant collection of art, long 
established as Montreal’s principal 
university collection. The D.B. Clarke 
theatre, named after him for his signal 
contribution to the performing arts at 
Sir George, can boast the best technical 
capabilities of any house in the city 
outside of the Place des Arts complex. 
Concordia can claim an important place 
among the nation’s fine arts centres, 
thanks in large part to the momentum 
Clarke’s drive and encouragement 
created in the course of his 37-year 
association with Sir George. 

D.B. arrived at Sir George in 1932, 
to learn canoeing, he once offered in 
a wide-eyed claim. It was the only 
institution, he suggested, where one 
could do that and probe the depths of 
literature at the same time. He 
established the Georgiantics revue and 
was the institution’s first students’ 


continued 


Right, D.B. Clarke at 40th 


anniversary reunion of first class 


two years ago. 
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continued 

society president; he graduated in the 
first class of 1936-37, known as the 
Guinea Pigs. D.B. was said to be the 
first to finance his tuition fees for some 
of his courses with income earned 
through teaching other courses at Sir 
George. 

After graduate work at McGill and 
Columbia, Clarke returned to teach 
English and theatre courses in addition 
to serving as registrar, and later, as vice 
principal. On the resignation of Robert 
C. Rae as principal in 1968, D.B. 
Clarke was asked to take on the job of 
acting principal which he held for 
several months. After formally leaving 
the University Clarke was asked to write 
a history of the University, taking up at 
the end of Henry F. Hall’s Georgian 
Spirit, an account of the institution 
from its earliest days. Selections from his 
Decades of Decisions are reproduced 
here. . 

One of D.B.’s proudest moments 
was his involvement in the 
resettlement program organized for 
refugees of the abortive 1956 
Hungarian Revolt. At refugee camps in 
Austria and elsewhere, Hungarians 
were told of elaborate schemes that 
awaited them in Canada when in fact 
little organizational work had been 
done. D.B. scrambled with his 
counterpart at McGill to arrange for 
language primers, bedding, university 
places for incoming students, jobs and 
other necessities. Tuition waivers were 
made available in a succession of 
arrangements struck to make good on 
Canada’s promises made overseas but 
not relayed to the people who were 
called on to deliver. 

For D.B., it was another example, 
perhaps more frantic than most, of the 
open and resourceful institution Sir 
George’s founders intended it to be. 

We are less diminished by his 
passing to remember that.—JMcC. 
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A personal tribute by Don Peets 


Don Peets succeeded D.B. Clarke as 
registrar in the 50s and today 1 a 
member of the Biology Department. 


DOUG CLARKE’S accomplishments 
and honours have been well 
documented elsewhere, and the list 
might well fill many ordinary men with 
wonder. No other individual was so 
much a part of the dream, the 
realization, and the physical presence 
of Sir George as was Doug. He was 
born on the site now occupied by the 
Norris Building and he was successively 
student, instructor, registrar, professor, 
principal and member of the board of 
governors, often filling two or three of 
these roles at the same time. The 
theatre in the Hall Building was named 
for him, and at his retirement he was 
recognized with an honorary degree 
from the university which had occupied 
such an important place in his life. Yet 
he also was an ordinary man. 

He had no imposing physical 
presence nor aggressive attitude with 
which to impress or dominate others, 
but he always managed to project 
himself. Perhaps that was the whole 
secret—being himself. He played many 
roles but underneath he was always 
being Doug Clarke, a man who 
believed in what he was doing. 

When looking back on earlier days at 
Sir George I’m sure that I must be 





peering through the rose-coloured 
glasses of nostalgia. Who could enjoy 
no financial resources, and chronic 
sixty-hour work weeks, lack of facilities, 


overcrowding? But we did. Maybe it 
was primarily the sense of 
accomplishment and satisfaction, but it 
was partly Doug’s magic in relieving 
the pressure. I particularly remember 
the group that used to meet for lunch 
at Dinty’s or the Indian Room every 
second Friday (payday). It was a small 
group of variable membership (the 
total staff numbered fewer than 
twenty) and we had some great 
arguments and a few beers. 

I’m impressed at how many creative 
suggestions popped up and got kicked 
around at those sessions. As registrar, 
one of Doug’s responsibilities was to 
transform ideas into operational reality, 
and it’s interesting to recall the 
number of flights of fancy from those 
relaxed afternoons which found tneir 
way into the fabric of Sir George. In 
later years when success had fostered 
the growth of Sir George into an 
institution much too large for seat-of- 
the-pants operation, we were fortunate 
that Doug was in a more senior 
position. He was convinced that bigness 
did not necessarily decree impersonality 
and he infected many of us with the 
idea that individuals are more 
important than systems. 

I started out to reminisce about 
Douglass Burns Clarke and I’ve ended 
up writing about Sir George. I guess 
that says it all. 


Around D.B. (centre front): top row, 
from left — Harold Potter, Gerry 
Mahoney, Jack Bordan and John 
O’Brien; front, former SGW principal 
Robert Rae and Bob Fraser. 





The Old Days 


from Professor Clarke's history 


ORIGINALLY HOUSED in two floors of the Central 
YMCA Building at 1440 Drummond Street, the College 
had in the 1940’s spilled over into adjacent space in the 
neighbourhood. Its first major expansion process was the 
renting and conversion of the old Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue on Stanley Street which had recently been 
evacuated by its congregation. By constructing a new 
floor at the gallery level, the synagogue provided the 
College for the next ten years with fourteen additional 
classrooms, including a Biology laboratory, and four 
badly needed offices for the expanding faculty. 

Conditions in the offices were primitive, to say the 
least. Measuring only 7’ x 6’11’’, they nevertheless had 
to be shared; the windows were on the ground level in 
the basement, the only ventilation was through these 
windows, with the result that there was about half an 
inch of dust on the desks every morning. When the 
snow melted, the water poured through the windows. 
As if this were not enough, the offices were located 
beneath the Biology laboratory, and when its sink 
overflowed the ceiling came down on the offices. 

However, with the synagogue, conditions were vastly 
improved; the College got three or four times more 
space, and there were decent facilities for Biology for the 
first time, even though fish had to be kept in the sink. 

Students were constantly diverted by the ‘‘goings-on’’ 
on the upper floors of a notorious night-club next door, and 
by the fact that the room number on one of the glass 
classroom doors, number X32, when viewed from inside 
seemed to spell SEX. 

The College was making use of nearly all vacant space in 
the vicinity; it used to be said that if anyone left their house 
for too long the College would move in. Before the College 
was able to move into its own buildings in 1956, it 
occupied two floors above the shops on Drummond Street 
opposite to the YMCA; two old former rooming houses on 
Drummond Street below the Ritz Carlton Hotel; another 
below the YMCA and next to the Drumhurst Café; and 
large classes were held each day in Colley Hall at the 
Salvation Army Citadel; all these in addition to classrooms 
in the YMCA building and in the synagogue. Further space 
was found for evening classes in the O’Sullivan Business 
School on Stanley Street, and in the auditorium of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada four blocks away on 
Mansfield Street. One of the part-time instructors taught 
accounting to evening classes in his own office. 

The pressure was not only upon Sir George Williams 
College, of course. It was continent wide, and all colleges 
and universities in Canada and the United States were 
feeling the same pressure. The reasons were many. 
Demographic changes resulted in more and more people 
moving from the country and the small towns to the city 
and needing retraining, in many instances, for new 
occupations. There was an upward social drift, and the 
road, for many, to what they felt was a superior station in 
life seemed to lie in a greater measure of education. The 
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pees on lonley St. before conversion to lab & 
classroom space. 


**baby-boom’’ of the war years resulted in crowded schools 
and a.greater number of high school graduates demanding 
access to the next stage of their education. 

For all these reasons, registration continued to increase. 
In 1946, 500 day students was still a target to be reached, 
but by 1952, registration had reached the level of 667 day 
students and 2883 evening students. 

Property was purchased adjacent to the Central YMCA 


-buildings on Drummond and Stanley Streets, and plans 


were quickly drawn up for what was to be the first building 
specifically designed for the educational activities of Sir 
George Williams College. It was with some trepidation that 
these plans, that seemed ambitious at the time, were 
finally approved. At one stage the Metropolitan Board of 
the YMCA thought that the proposed building would prove 
to be larger than necessary and suggested eliminating the 
south wing of the building. The Registrar convinced them 
that the building would be filled within the first ten years, 
and the full plans were restored. The Registrar’s 
predictions were ironically conservative. As it turned out, 
the building was filled to capacity in two years after 
opening, the College was back in annexes again, and ten 
years later the huge Hall Building was opened. 

The new building, later to be designated ‘‘the Norris 
Building,’’ was opened with full ceremony at a special 
convocation on March 15, 1956, although classes had 
been held there since January 2 of the same year. The 
ceremony was very successful, attended by Mayor 
Drapeau and other civic dignitaries, and by the principals, 
or their representatives, of most of the other colleges and 
universities of Canada. The only flaw in the proceedings 
occurred when some fifteen of these distinguished visitors 
got trapped in the new elevator between floors for over half 
an hour. 
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From education to unemployment to founding school 


WHEN ART and acting are the 
alternatives, education might seem like 
a field loaded with career op- 
portunities. 

Ananda Farrell graduated from Sir 
George’s Early Childhood Education 
program in 1976. She originally con- 
templated a career in art or acting 
but decided she stood a better chance 
of earning a living in education. ‘‘They 

. told us that graduates had a pretty 
good record of getting jobs. I didn’t 
realize at the time that the market was 
disappearing. 

‘Stull I’m not sorry I went after the 
degree. It gave me a certain amount of 
direction and insight and I learned a 
lot. And, you need the degree to get 
certified or accredited.”’ 

Upon graduation she applied to all 
the school boards. No openings; she 
got a part-time job teaching at the ‘Y’ 
but was laid off after two weeks when 
too few children enrolled. 

‘‘Then I became involved with a 
group who had the idea of starting a 
preschool along alternative lines,’’ she 
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says. ‘‘Here was something I was in- 
terested in.’’ The first year for ‘‘Petite 
Etoile’, as their school came to be 
called, was difficult. ‘‘We’re much 
better organized now and we have 11 
kids per day,’’ Farrell reports. Petite 
Etoile’s concept caters to parents who 
seek an alternative to the traditional 
day care format. 

‘“We limit our enrollment to 12 
children and food consciousness plays a 
big part,’’ she explains. ‘‘Our meals 
are vegetarian, natural foods. No junk. 
No sugar. Many of our kids have never 
seen a chocolate bar or TV. We do 
some meditation with them and, in 
general, employ a holistic approach to 
their development.’’ 

Farrell feels that her school is filling 
a social need among parents dissatisfied 
with many of the programs offered by 
conventional nurseries. She sees more 
centres like Pétite Etoile opening. 

Would she take a job in a regular 
preschool now if one were offered? 
‘No, it would be a step backward for 
me. I’ve got what I want.’’ 
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From science to autogenics teaching 


ROSS LAFOLEY, complete with his Sir 
George BSc in chemistry and other 
assorted certificates, finds himself 
teaching autogenics and alphagenics 
today. 

Autogenics, he’ll tell you, means 
self-teaching or self-doing, and it’s 
light years removed from the con- 
ventional degree program he graduated 
from in 1965. ‘‘We were told there 
were a lot of good positions awaiting us 
when we graduated,’’ he says now. 
‘‘That was back in the ‘science rush’. 
That’s why I got into chemistry in the 
first place.”’ 

Lafoley took his BSc to the Royal 
Victoria Hospital and worked as a 
respiratory physiology technician, 
proving if nothing else, there was a job 
waiting for him. Four years later, he 
found himself working on pulp 
byproducts for the Pulp & Paper 
Research Institute in Pointe Claire. 
Hankering for a return to the medical 
world, he worked for a certificate in 
medical instrumentation and ended up 
at the Montreal General where for two 
years he did research on bilirubin—a 
biochemical compound—in premature 
children. 

He did biochemical studies on 
alcoholics too. Lafoley complains today 
that some of his colleagues at the time 
seemed more interested in publishing 
their papers than making people 
better. The feeling couldn’t have 
helped placate a basic restiveness over 
what he wanted to do. 

He remembers being introduced to 
the Silva Mind Control techniques 
during centennial year. They ushered 
in a brief flurry of excitement at Sir 
George where George Campbell, then 
a member of the chemistry depart- 
ment, taught a private course on his 
own. In a wink, Lafoley went through 
the program and was teaching it 
himself. ‘‘For a while we were the only 
accredited teachers in town,’’ Lafoley 
says. That was before Lafoley became 
the only accredited teacher in town: 
Campbell went off to become a priest. 
‘That left only me.’’ 

Two years later, he too broke with 
Silva, and along with his brother and 
another Silva alum, set out to in- 
vestigate new approaches to con- 





sciousness expansion. Their discovery 
train took them through Arica, a 
Chilean school of mind expansion, 
Hindu Tantra, Buddhism and other 
systems. ‘‘Eventually we took the 
essence of all these teachings and wove 
them into our course. We condensed it 
into a simple but all-encompassing 
program. 

As best Lafoley can describe it, the 
course, called AM and run at 5153 
Decarie Boulevard, is a hit with both 
students and business people who can 
improve their cognitive processes or 
reduce stress to make the working day 
both more productive and peaceful. 

And who can resist the alphagenics 
side of AM teaching? In an age when 
our individual and collective brains 
seem taxed to the limit and the world 
appears to be crumbling all around us, 


trying out our alpha waves might just 
be the answer. Alphagenics studies the 
capabilities of the alpha portion of the 
brain wave and the alpha range of 
frequencies is said to be the optimum 
state of mind for learning and 
creativity. 

Would Lafoley entertain a return to 
chemistry? “‘I’ve been offered $60,000- 
a-year jobs selling instrumentation for 
research but I’ve turned them down,”’ 
he says offhandedly. ‘‘Occasionally I'll 
take a part-time job in the field if the 
money runs low.’’ 

But not to dismiss his formal 
education: ‘‘Everything I’ve learned 
along the way is helpful. My science 
and medical training was not wasted — 
I find it invaluable to my present 
pursuits.’’ 
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From honours history to high school liaison work 


HE SAYS he typifies students who went through the And today, as he tries to define his role at Loyola 
educational system with nothing fixed in their minds High School, Lafontaine still finds the Loyola College 
but the piece of paper at the end of the line. For Paul experience useful. ‘‘The experience of getting a history 
Lafontaine, the piece of paper had cum laude printed degree has given me confidence in approaching 


problems. More than anything else it’s the way it has 
prepared my mind to look at things in a logical way and 
with a certain amount of clarity.”’ 


across it. It was some compensation for completing his 
honours history program at Loyola in 1974. That, and 
learning how to approach problems. 


Today Lafontaine is part-clerk, part-truant officer at The Concordia alumnus is given to some observations 
Loyola High School. ‘‘I’m replacing somebody on the about his generation of graduates. ‘‘A generation ago, 
office staff.’’ What he hopes to do shortly is work as a people knew by the time they were 18 exactly what they 
liaison between the high school students and outside were going to do.’’ He calls his own a ‘“‘lost’’ 
schools. He describes it as a mixture of social and generation. ‘‘People only seriously think about their jobs 


academic work. . in the mid and late 20s—and even the 30s and 40s,’’ he 


He didn’t harbour much hope of finding work in his says. 
field. ‘‘I don’t think the (history) department prepares 
the student (for the job market). They groom the 
students to go on to their master’s degrees,’’ he says a 
little sadly. 

Lafontaine would like to see job preparation built into 
the kind of program he took. ‘‘People should be aware 
that when they wind up with a BA in something like 
history, there may be few jobs open to them,”’’ he says. 
‘Unless they study education, and job prospects there 
are pretty poor nowadays.’’ Or, indeed, they should go 
on to a graduate degree. Only one problem with that 
though—it probably leads back to education, surmises 
Lafontaine. | 

After graduation, he landed a job with a shipping 
firm where he stayed for a year, working as a traffic 
clerk. Seeking more pay and better prospects, he went to 
Sun Life as an underwriter. Here, his history training 
started to pay off. ‘‘A good part of my job,’’ Lafontaine 
recalls, ‘‘involved investigating the medical and 
economic problems of the applicants. The skills you 
develop as a history student are basically research skills— 
investigatory and communication skills. The basic thing 
I learned in history is how to get to the roots of the 
problem.”’ 








From Georgian editor to... to... to.... 


*“TODAY’S DEVIANT is tomorrow’s wrote reams ‘‘about the weird doings 

deity.’’ The quote comes from Bryan of our motley crowd of do-gooding 

Knight and he knows of what he speaks. volunteers’’. After a brief and boring 

The checkered career of this Sir George stint in an insurance company Knight 

grad (Soc. and Psych. ’61) has led him was discovered by the Boys’ Clubs of 

from the lofty heights as editor-in-chief of | Canada who convinced him to attend 

the mighty Georgian into the very maw university in Montreal. 

of the dreaded profession known as social Of his years at Sir George, Knight says 

work, and many other points inbetween. __ that ““while they didn’t exactly change | 
Born in England in 1939, Knight first my life, the grounding I received in | 

came to Canada at the age of l6andsoon _ sociology and psychology has provided | 


became involved with the Quakers in some sort of framework or support system | 
Toronto. He founded a monthly mimeo- for the work I’ve done since.”’ 
graphed magazine for young Quakers and The halcyon days at Sir George were 
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followed by two tedious years pursuing a 
Master’s of Social Work at Old McGill. 
The inevitable could only be put off for so 
long, however, and Knight was forced to 
face the real world as a social animator in 
a series of inner city assignments. Knight 
soon found the entire profession to be 
‘futile and frustrating’’ but the 
experience gave him the opportunity to 
vent his spleen through the medium of his 
one true love: writing. In a book entitled 
The People Paradox, published in 1974 
and written with co-worker Elisa Mion, 
Knight describes his nightmarish 
experiences as a social animator at the 
Park Extension Community Corp. and 
offers advice on how to avoid “‘the wrong 
staff with the wrong trainees in the wrong 
place at the wrong time.’’ 

Knight’s next foray onto life’s little 
byways resulted in his opening The 
Chess Nut, an aptly monikered shop 
pertaining to the world of chess. His 
timing was superb. Fischer and Spassky 
were squaring off in the World Chess 
Tournament. World interest was at a 
fever pitch and for several years the 
Chess Nut flourished. During this time , 
Knight also published a biography of the 
chess master Howard Staunton, a 
**stupid’’ cartoon book called 
Pawnography anda short History of 
Chess Pieces. The Chess Nut has since 
changed location and merged with a 
boutique called The Enchanted Monkey. 
The chess aspect of the store is being 
phased out and replaced with an 
interesting selection of books of a less 
esoteric nature. 

Knight is most currently the co-author 
with Doug Long of The Laughter Book 
published by the Musson Book Company 
last September. As the preface says, 
‘*the book explains, among many other 
things, why you laugh, how laughter can 
help you catch a mate, the rights and 
wrongs of laughter on the job, and how 
laughter reveals your true personality.’’ 
{t is chock full of quizzes, charts, 
personality descriptions, and a concept 
called Laughter Self-Therapy (LST). The 
authors consider the book a self-help 
guide to better-living through laughter, 
and what with the current state of 
affairs they can’t go far wrong. 

It cannot be denied, however, that a 
man who claims that ‘‘writing is as 
satisfying as sex, and sometimes more 
so’’ is a trifle obsessed with his work, and 
Knight has already left The Laughter 
Book trailing in his wake. 


Drawing from his experiences as a 
single parent who has been through the 
trials and tribulations of raising a couple 
of kids alone, Knight has written a book 
(to be published shortly) called Enjoying 
Single Parenthood which he hopes will 
serve as a manual on the joys and pitfalls 
of the single parent experience. Knight is 
also working on a novel about a single 
father whose seven-year-old son commits Get your personally 


suicide. 


You don’t find Bryan Knight out 
crusin’ for burgers on no sultry summer 


night. 
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autographed copy of 
The Laughter Book 
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From arts to slippers 


FOR THREE YEARS after completing his degree in 
Communications Arts at Loyola in 1974 Luigi Luzio 
tried to find employment in his chosen field — 
documentary filmmaking. To make ends meet he 
worked in shoe factories operating leather cutting 
machinery, a skill he acquired through summer jobs at 
Lecce Footwear, his family’s business. Eventually he 
joined a firm engaged in the manufacture of ballet 
slippers marketed under the label “‘Capezio’’. Today 
he’s the company’s production coordinator. 

‘“We were all going to become Fellinis,’’ he says of 
himself and his classmates. ‘‘But only two I know of 
wound up in the field—one with CBC-TV news and the 
other with Hydro Quebec as a photographer. 

They used to tell us in class, that we shouldn’t be afraid 
to work in a steel mill if need be; to be communications 
consultants; to advise on advertising, for instance.’’ 

Consequently he saw where he could employ some of his 


/ communications training in helping run Lecce and 


claims it helped him become a more efficient manager. 
‘‘Every day I do something different in production or 
the office,’’ he says. 

‘‘T might have to find a certain material for a new 
style, for instance. I act as a liaison. That’s the only way 
I can equate my education with my present vocation. 
For awhile I was kind of angry that I had put in so 
much hard work and money to wind up in a job | 
didn’t like. I spent 3 years learning new skills. Now I’m 
starting to enjoy it.”’ 

He still leans toward the arts, however. ‘‘I’d very 
definitely take a job in filmmaking or one of the arts if 
I were offered one that paid as much as I make now. I 
wouldn’t want to end up a gopher in some large studio 
at $100 a week, though. I’m currently helping a friend 
in the publication of poetry books just to stay in touch 
with the arts,’’ he goes on. ‘‘I still do a lot of 
photography. It’s not something you easily forget.”’ 
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ut one thing’s 
interesting : 
Faculty get together 
to discuss questions 
beyond contracts 
and paper clips 
by Louise Smith 


LONERGAN UNIVERSITY College is 
one of Concordia’s six new small units 
within the Faculty of Arts and Science. 
That much can be said with certainty. 

But arriving at a clear cut description 
of what Lonergan is all about is no easy 
task. One keeps coming up against 
phrases like ‘‘subjective authenticity,’’ 
“‘ultimate reality,’’ ‘‘transcendent dim- 
ension.’’ That sort of thing. 

Principal Sean McEvenue and _ his 
fellow college founders themselves ad- 
mitted the problem at the outset, in their 
original proposal submitted to Concor- 
dia’s Senate: ‘‘The objectives. ..centre 
on concerns which are inherently 
difficult to formulate. Any description of 
these concerns must use words which 
carry complex semantic fields, and which 
elicit very different associations of ideas 
among readers of different backgrounds. 
What, for example, does one mean by 
‘religious,’ ‘transcendent,’ ‘ultimate’ or 
‘immanent,’ or by a phrase such as 
‘human spirit’ ?’’ 


Sharpening definitions 


Fortunately college proponents did 
manage in the Senate submission and 
elsewhere to hone their definitions 
sufficiently for this picture to emerge. 
Lonergan’s great distinction is that it 
eagerly steps into territory generally 
avoided like the plague by secular 
universities, territory that encompasses 
matters such as the nature of God, moral 
and ethical values and beliefs, social 
responsibility, and that’s termed ‘‘relig- 
ious’’ by the college. But college 
founders hastened to add that ‘‘religi- 
ous’’ did mot mean specific faiths, 
dogmas or rituals. At Lonergan, the 
pursuit of ‘‘questions such as man’s 
place in the universe, man’s responsibil- 
ity in society, the breadth and signifi- 


Louise Smith is a freelance writer 
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cance of human experience...God as 
supreme being, and God as active in the 
world’’ is considered part and parcel of 
the academic experience. 

Students from diverse disciplines 
consider these questions — and in doing 
sO afrive at a set of personal values and 
goals — in college seminars and courses. 
Central to the college philosophy is the 
belief that ‘‘all knowledge is related, and 
belongs to a unity,’’ the original 
proposal says. ‘‘Arts, humanities, 
sciences and social sciences afe in- 
terdependent branches of the one tree. 
In pursuing separate disciplines students 
are also involved in a quest for ultimate 
values. The human being is not simply 
an organization of body and mind 
mastering the tools of one or two 
disciplines in order to achieve limited 
goals; the human being is also a growing 
imaginative subject seeking to confront 
the ultimate and the unified; the good, 
truth and beauty to be encountered in an 
active personal God, and in relationships 
and activities with other human beings, 
with social institutions and with the 
world at large.’’ 


The seminar 


If Lonergan’s aims sound like a tall 
order — and a somewhat nebulous one — 
the college’s approach is methodical and 
seems designed to produce results. Its 
backbone is the college seminar, based 
each year on a great work ‘‘which has 
significantly affected the direction of 
Western culture,’’ in the words of the 
college brochure, and spearheaded by a 
visiting scholar who resides for one year 
at the college.The seminar has two 
parts: Every two weeks the visiting 
scholar meets with the college fellows 
(faculty) for discussion on the great work. 
Alternate weeks, each fellow conducts a 
student seminar on the work, sharing 
what went on in the fellows’ seminar, in 
a kind of intellectual chain reaction. 

Talking to fellow and philosophy 
professor Dennis O’Connor, it becomes 
clear that Lonergan will be at least as 
noteworthy for its effects on faculty as for 
what it offers students. ‘“There’s been a 
sense of alienation among faculty, too,”’ 
he says, referring to the fact that 
combatting student alienation was a 
chief motive for establishing colleges. 

O’Connor cites the plethora of mun- 
dane details and administrative concerns 
that can chew up hours of an academic’s 


continued 
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Lonergan College’s Sherbrooke St. quarters and prin- 
cipal Sean McEvenue, centre photo, and (bottom) 
college fellow Dennis O'Connor flanked by students 
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continued 


time and leave little room for intellec- 
tual pursuits. All too often, university 
faculty aren’t a community of scholars, 
but an amorphous group of individuals 
whose contact with each other revolves 
around talk about routine procedures 
or the next meeting’s agenda. 


Questions for chemists 
and philosophers 


It’s different at Lonergan, largely 
because of the seminar. “‘‘We get 
together as academics and intellec- 
tuals,’® says O’Connor. There’s an 
unwritten rule that the sessions are 
strictly for exploring the great work. 
“It’s challenging.’’ So challenging that 
the first year of the seminar produces 
some awkward moments, he says. ‘‘It’s 
difficult to institutionalize interdisciplin- 
ary collaboration.’’ 


The fellows are a heterogeneous 
group: some practising Catholics, some 
agnostics. They represent disciplines 
from chemistry to communications. And 
this year’s great work, Insights by 
Bernard Lonergan himself, led by visiting 
Lonergan scholar Philip McShane, isn’t 
the easiest work to start with. “‘It’s 
difficult enough for the philosophers,’’ 
admits philosopher O’Connor, ‘‘but 
imagine what it means for a chemist. 


There are disagreements among us on 
various issues,’’ O’Connor says, ‘“‘but 
there is the desire to see things 
together.’’ Next year they move on to 
Jung. The real reward for the fellows 
seems to be the fact that it is they who 
are making the college — a process still 
very much in progress and likely to be so 
for the next few years, in O’Connor’s 
opinion. 


And from what he’s observed in the 
current generation of students, Loner- 
gati’s appearance at Concordia is timely. 
O’Connor says Lonergan students seem 
to fall into two broad categories: those 
with a strong interest in religion or 
‘*moral consciousness’? and those who 
have no faith but are intrigued by religion 
and disturbed by what he calls ‘‘value 
neutrality.’’ ‘“You’d be surprised at how 
many students were brought up with 
religious training and how few as adults 
have come to terms with religious 
questions.’’ 

Failure to develop a set of values shows 
up in matters of sexuality, according to 
O’Connor, where the only moral cri- 
terion seems to be “‘If it doesn’t hurt 
anybody, it’s okay.’’ There’s something 
lacking there, in this prof’s book. 
‘*Who’s to say what that means — what 
does or doesn’t hurt somebody?’’ 


Lonergan’s way 


THEY CALLED HIM Brains philosopher. Real Lonergan a 
Lonergan, back in his teenage followers say there was Plato, : 

days sixty years ago when he was Aquinas, then Kant and 

zipping through Loyola High Lonergan — and nothing in 

School and then the College, between.’’ Small wonder 

finishing both in four years McEvenue and his college 


when it took most people eight. 
And it might be said that few 
have managed since to keep step 
with Bernard Lonergan. 

Although the philosopher- 
theologian has been widely 
honoured (Companion of the 
Order of Canada; 
Corresponding Fellow of the 
British Academy; four major 
theology and philosophy awards 
in the U.S.; some 15 honorary 
degrees; at least a dozen books 
and a hundred doctoral theses 
devoted to him; several in- 
stitutes and a newsletter in his 
name), he has evidently not 
been widely understood. Writes 
Lonergan scholar H. Meynell: 
‘Of all contemporary 
philosophers of the very first 
rank, Bernard Lonergan has 
been up to now the most 
neglected...he is not at first 
sight the easiest of authors to 
understand.”’ 

Here at Concordia, Lonergan 
University College principal 
Sean McEvenue puts it this way: 
‘‘He’s a philosopher’s 


associates are loath to attempt a 
summary of Lonergan’s thought 
when they themselves have just 
recently embarked on a year- 
long study of one of his dozen- 
plus works. 

Lonergan spent twenty years, 
on and off, writing the 750-page 
Insight: A Study of Human 
Understanding — inspired, he 
has told McEvenue, by ‘‘an 
overpowering passion.’’ The 
scope of the work is if anything 
greater than even the title 
suggests. Lonergan is offering an 
exhaustive analysis of 
knowledge — all knowledge. 


College fellow Dennis 
O’Connor calls it a theory of 
knowledge that sees all 


disciplines as creations of the 
human mind and thereby allows 
for the concept of unification of 
the disciplines. McEvenue 
suggests that for Lonergan 
something as subjective as 
feeling replaces the idea of 
objectivity or power as_ the 
essence of knowledge. 

To let Lonergan speak for 
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Alumnus and scholar 
Bernard Lonergan 


himself: ‘‘If to convince oneself 
that knowing is understanding, 
one ascertains that knowing 
Mathematics is understanding 
and knowing science is un- 
derstanding and the knowledge 
of common sense is un- 
derstanding, one ends up not 
only with a detailed account of 
understanding but also with a 
plan of what there is to be 
known. The many sciences lose 
their isolation from one 
another; the chasm between 


science and common sense is 
bridged; the structure of the 
universe proportionate to man’s 
intellect is revealed.”’ 

In his own scholarly and 
academic career Bernard 
Lonergan has demonstrated the 
compatibility of several 
disciplines and pursuits. A 
Jesuit, Bernard Lonergan has 
been active over the years in 
Catholic Church commissions 
and committees. His fifty-year 
teaching career has encompassed 
Loyola High School and 
College, Gregorian University 
in Rome where he pursued his 


own doctoral studies on 
Aquinas, Regis College in 
Toronto, Immaculée Con- 


ception in Montreal, Harvard 
and Boston College where he is 
at present visiting distinguished 
professor in theology and 
economics. (He studied 
economics at the University of 
London and is at work on an 
economics book.) 

One begins to see why the 
college, with its emphasis on 
students of all disciplines 
discovering what they have in 
common and fitting what they 
learn to what they believe, took 
the name of Lonergan. 
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iscoveries of interest to carpenters, plumbers, farmers, 
indeed, anyone who has a heart and flushes a toilet 


by Ken Whittingham 


INVENTORS ARE an 
oppressed lot. History 
generally pictures them 
spending half their time 
facing ridicule and the other 
half fending off 
exploitation. Luckily enough 
for the rest of us, man’s 
creative talents usually 
triumph over these little 
obstacles. And the net 
result is a world where 
moonwalks and heart 
transplants are now 
considered commonplace. 

Not every idea changes 
our lives, of course. For one 
reason or another most 
inventions never even make 
it off the drawing boards. 
But a breakthrough in one 
field generally leads to 


Jan Saber 


AN EJECTOR SEAT WHEELCHAIR 


Well, not quite, says professor Jan Saber. But 


_his prototype of a new mechanical lift wheelchair 


should prove helpful in lifting paralyzed patients 
onto their feet. As its name implies, the seat 
mechanism literally pushes paraplegics out of the 
chair, eliminating the strain normally required in 
getting onto crutches or getting into bed. Officials 
at the Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal are 


- currently studying the wheelchair’s feasibility. 





advances in 10 others, and 
with time, all of us find 
ourselves affected. 
Concordia is no exception. 
Students, faculty and 
staff have been churning 
out a wide range of nifty 
ideas over the years. Very 
few ever made headlines (a 
case in point is the 
automatic cucumber sorter 
developed by mechanical 
engineering professor Sam 
Osman), but who knows, 
one such brainstorm may 
someday prove just as 
revolutionary as Mr. 
Edison’s ideas about 
electricity. And in fairness 
to professor Osman, it 
should be pointed out that 
success is all relative. His 
cucumber sorter may not 
continued 
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continued 

seem that exciting to us city 
folk, but if you happen to 
be a vegetable farmer the 
new machine may just be 


the greatest idea since— 
well, the lightbulb! 


How patents are soughy 


If all that sounds a bit 
condescending, I should 
point out that two 


Audrey Willams 


Concordia professors were 
recently awarded patents for 
their discoveries. Several 
others are awaiting word 
from patent officials in 
Ottawa. Like most Canadian 
universities, Concordia does 
all it can to encourage 
budding inventors to come 
forward with new ideas. A 
nine-member patents and 
inventions committee was 
set up in 1972 to help 
speed the process, and in 
the eight years since more 
than 50 ideas have been 
submitted. 

Only a handful show any 
signs of making their 
creators rich or famous, but 
committee secretary Audrey 
Williams says people should 
never stop trying. More 
than anything else, she says, 
prospective inventors must 
have plenty of patience. 
‘“The patenting process ts 
long, laborious and costly— 
in fact, far too costly for 
most individuals to 
undertake on their own.’’ A 
typical patent search (to 
ensure that no one else has 
come up with the same 
idea) can take six to nine 
months—and that only 
covers Canada and the 
United States. If you want 
to go farther afield it will 
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take longer still. The legal 
costs can easily climb into 
the thousands of dollars. 

For those that see it 
through, though, the 
rewards can be more than 
just gratifying. In many 
cases there are big bucks to 
be found in the pot of gold 
at the end of the road. 

One of the more 
promising concepts currently 
awaiting a patent here is a 
lightweight adapter 
designed for use on a rotary 
hand drill. Once the 
attachment is in place your 
ordinary, everyday drill is 
transformed into an all- 
purpose tool that combines 
rotary, hammer and reverse 
drilling action. A quick flick 
of the switch is all you need 
to change directions on the 
rotary head. 

The adapter was designed 
by four second-year students 
working under the direction 
of mechanical engineering 
department’s Richard 
Cheng, Eatef Fahim and 





Paul Fazio. 


Rock Lee. Their original 
prototype is undergoing 
some last minute design 
changes to increase 
efficiency, but with any luck 
it could be on the market 
within two years. At least 
one internationally-known 
tool maker is dickering for 
the rights to the machine, 
the three men say, and 
more are sure to follow. 

When the device does go 
into mass production it 
could save Canadian 
handymen millions of 
dollars. The way things 
work now, weekend Mr. 
Fix-its have to spend 
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upwards of $75 for an 
integrated (bi-directional) 
hand drill—an absolute 
must, apparently, if you 
plan working on hard 
surfaces like cement walls. 
But for the $15 price of a 
Concordia adapter you'll be 
able to do the same job 
with an ordinary $15 rotary 
drill. The total price tag: 
$30. 


The patent search 


Concordia had neither 
the time nor the personnel 
to carry out the complicated 
patent searches required for 
the adapter, so the job was 
turned over to the Canadian 
Patents and Development 
Limited (CPDL), a crown 
corporation established for 
that purpose by the federal 
government. It is currently 
administered by the 
Ministry of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce. 

On the one or two 
occasions when the CPDL 
didn’t seem to be moving 
fast enough, Ms. Williams 
says the university opted to 
‘‘license’’ some ideas to 
business interests who 
thought they could 
successfully market them. 
Because of their natural 
expertise in the sales field, 
the committee secretary says 
private companies will likely 
be used more and more in 
licensing arrangements in 
the future. The agreement 
each inventor must sign 
with Concordia ensures that 
he or she always gets first 
share of the royalties. Any 
funds the university might 
eventually receive are 
funnelled back into 
research—normally in the 
department where the 
invention originated. 

Just keeping track of 
who’s doing what ts a 
difficult task because new 
ideas are popping up every 
day, but two departments 
in particular—mechanical 
engineering and building 
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Over at the Centre for 

_ Building Studies, graduate 
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studies—have proven 
themselves hotbeds of 
creative energy. 

Among other things, 
Concordia personnel have 
come up with designs for 
roller skis (with brakes yet, 
so ski fanatics can practise 
on dry terrain all summer 
long); asphalt liner (to 
prevent pot holes from 
forming on city streets); 
pulsating shower heads; a 
computer-aided wood 
cutting system; spring-assist 
leg braces for the 
handicapped; a new 
hygrometer; a perpetual 
calendar and last, but not 
least, professor Clyde 
Kwok’s much discussed 
vacuum toilet tank. 
Working on a vacuum 
principle it provides lots 
more flush with far less 
fuss. In the process it uses 


up to 20 per cent less water. 


Patents and inventions 
committee chairman Paul 
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Marvin Shapiro 


Fazio says that universities 
like Concordia have an 
obligation to use the 
expertise and manpower at 
their disposal to develop 
new ideas. ‘‘Some do a 
better job than others, but 
every school uses public 
funds after all, and each 
and every one owes it to 


society to translate whatever 


work goes on there into 
practical innovations.’ If 
universities are to become 
more accountable to the 
public, professor Fazio says 
he can’t think of a better 
place to start than in their 
laboratories and design 
workshops. The potential ts 
enormous, the returns 
virtually limitless. 
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PHASE CHANGE HEAT 


Another building studies innovation that made 
it into the news not long ago is professor Marvin 
Shapiro's “‘phase change heat storage’’ material. 
Billed as the latest energy conservation system, the 
miracle substance absorbs excess heat during 
daylight hours and releases it when warmth is 
needed after sundown. 

The material can be manufactured in a variety 
of forms and applied to everything from ceiling 
tiles to glass panels. Professor Shapiro says fuel 
bills for an average home could probably be cut in 
half if heat change containers were installed in the 
appropriate locations. With any luck he says his 
breakthrough will be available for use in Canadian 
homes within five years. 


A MAIL BOXES 


The Montreal Business Report 
brings you crisp coverage of 
business issues, events and 
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Montreal-area perspective. 


A Special 
Offer 


focusing on regional interests, government and 
research. A background report examines a single 
subject in-depth and a lifestyles portion 
provides some breezy contrast. 


Each issue includes 


Published quarterly by the Concordia Centre for 
Management Studies, The Business Report is crafted 
by some of the city’s top journalists and academics. 


Annual subscriptions (regularly $6), now only $4 
for Concordia alumni. Premiere issue, $2 at 
better newsstands after March 15. 


Please forward payment ($4/four issues) to: 
The Montreal Business Report, 
1560 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Suite 207-3, 
Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1N1. 
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practical columns on specific aspects of 
the business world, followed by sections 


we 















































by Martin Stone 


LATE LAST JUNE shooting began in 
Montreal on a feature film called Pzxbal/ 
Summer, a fast-moving comedy about 
high school students on the loose during 
the summer break. 

When the filming wound up in early 
August on schedule and on budget, 
Pinball became one of the first feature 
films to be made by the new generation 
of Canadian university-trained film- 
makers. It’s the first 100 percent 
Canadian feature to be produced during 
the current movie industry boom. And 
Concordia grads were its mainstay. 

Briefly, the film’s plot runs like this: 
cruisers Greg (Michael Zelniker) and 
Steve (Carl Marotte) spend most of their 
time in their well-equipped van chasing 
fun-loving sisters Donna (Karen 
Stephen) and Suzy (Helene Udy), when 
not hanging out at ‘‘O.J.’s Drive-in”’ or 
‘‘Pete’s Pinball Arcade’’. Summertime 
is madness time and the kids go wild. 

In an effort to bring a little order to 
the general chaos the arcade’s owner 
announces a Pinball Tournament with 
some lucky beauty to be crowned Pinball 
Queen. Bikinied Donna wins the ‘‘Miss 
Flipper’? competition with the grand 
prize being a date with the tourney’s 
winner. 

The finalists, both fighting for 
Donna's favours,are neck-and-neck when 
suddenly the machine goes ‘“TILT’’. The 
bad guy grabs the trophy and runs. The 
good guy suspects foul play and it’s soon 
discovered that the game was fixed. A 
spectacular chase ensues, involving cars, 
bikes, trucks and vans. 

The convoy races past a speed trap 





Martin Stone 1s a freelance writer and 
broadcaster. 





MORE FUN: Some scenes were easy to create, others 
posed problems 


where it’s joined by the neighborhood 
cops. Smashup! The pinball machine 
flies out of a truck and into the police 
car. But, all’s well that ends well. The 
trophy is returned to its rightful owner 
and the couples retire to the beach to 
watch the sun go down. 


Getting started 


Cinema graduate George Mihalka, 
Pinball Summer's director, suggests 
opportunities for young filmmakers will 
likely increase. ‘‘They are now a hell of a 
lot better than they have ever been and a 
lot more university students are going to 
have a chance,’’ says the Hungarian- 
born Mihalka. 

The 27-year-old director heads a group 
that includes nearly a score of Concordia 
graduates working on the film, including 
Pinball’s director of photography 
Rodney Gibbons, line producer Bob 
Pesner and lead Karen Steven. 


Mihalka arrived in Canada with his 
family in 1961 and after high school, 
enrolled at Sir George, earning a degree 
in English Lit by 1972. He left to teach at 
his old high school—MacDonald- 
Cartier — and studied educational tech- 
nology at Sir George at night. In- 
creasingly, Mihalka’s interests focused on 
film work and he enrolled in the 


university’s film program, eventually 
teaching a course in communications at 
Sit George on the side. 

As a film student he produced a 
number of low budget films including 
industrials, commercials and 
documentaries. In 1978 Mihalka left the 
academic world to form _ Sloth 
Productions with classmate and 
cinematographer Rodney Gibbons. 
Together they earned a number of film 
awards including the Henri Langlois 
Tours International Film Festival Award 
(Best Direction) for November 3, the 
Toulouse International Science Film 
Festival Award for best educational film 
and two best-film awards for Pzzza To 
Go from the Concordia Television 
Festival and Concordia’s Creative Work 
in the Arts program. 

How he leaped from academe to film 
is a story best told by picking through his 
list of helpful hints to newcomers: ‘‘The 
best way to get started in this business is 
to learn to make good coffee,’’ offers 
Mihalka to a startled interviewer. . ‘‘I 
started in features serving coffee on a 
certain producer’s film: a year and a half 
later I was his director.’’ Mihalka’s not 
finished: ‘‘Learn to make good coffee. 

‘After that, learn to sweep floors. Use 
your own initiative—you have to make 
your own breaks.’’ 





Joe-jobbing will help dispel a 
graduate’s image of being above it all. 
“You'll experience a great deal of 
resentment by the industry toward 
university gtads—there are people in 
industry who are proud of the fact that 
they lugged cable around on their backs 
for 15 years before they were allowed to 
turn on a light,’’ Mihalka says. ‘“‘It’s a 
provincial attitude. There’s always a 
certtain amount of condescension toward 
a kid who comes out of school because 
he’s green.’’ Why kids graduate as green 
as they do is a concern director Mihalka ts 
keen to talk about. See box. 


Rodney Gibbons came to Canada 
from England in 1968, and worked as an 
industrial chemist before entering the 
film industry. 

As a part-time student in Concordia ’s 
Cinematography Department Gibbons 
worked in a film laboratory and 
collaborated with friends and classmate 
Mihalka on several short 16 mm films. 


In 1974 he joined the National Film 
Board as an assistant cameraman. As a 
freelancer he worked on several in- 
dependent films and in 1978 left the 
NEB to form a partnership with Mihalka 
in Sloth Productions. 

Bob Presner, Pivbal/’s line producer, 
graduated from  Loyola’s Com- 
munications Arts program in 1969, and 
worked on several feature films including 
Labyrinth with Angie Dickinson, Two 
Solitudes with Stacy Keach, 
Yeti/Bigfoot, The Disappearance with 
Donald Sutherland, and Loving and 
Laughing with Celine Lomez. 

Presner has been production manager 
or assistant director on over 800 TV 


commercials, 30 documentaries, and 
numerous educational and industrial 
films. 


Montreal becomes Surf City 


It’s based on an original story by Fred 
Fox, associate producer and_ the 
screenplay was written by Richard 
Zelniker whose twin brother played the 
role of Greg in Pinball. 


‘‘Every kid in the audience can relate 
to each type of character,’’ explains 
Zelniker. ‘‘The pinball craze represents 
the ‘kicks’ of today’s generation and 
the sounds and flashing lights are all 
mechanisms of extending behaviour. 
The trend today is to feel more, to ex- 


continued 
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continued 

perience the ultimate. Pzzba// shows how 
kids spend their summer in the best 
possible way they can. It’s a positive film 
and people will remember it.’’ 

Creating a California look in Montreal 
was a challenge for art director Csaba 
Kertesz. His job was to transform 
existing locales and buildings, create 
suitable costumes and visual moods that 
suggest that the setting was not this 
northern metropolis but rather, a sun- 
drenched stretch of Pacific west coast. 







George Mthalka 
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Mihalka on 
what schools don’t teach: 


THERE’S NO WAY you can learn in school all the things you’ll need 
to know on a large-budget film. Also, you have to experience an 
attitude change. I don’t think there’s anyone who can walk out of 
university and carry on where he left off. For instance, if you’re 
making a film as a student there’s no way you can rent a crane for a 
certain camera angle. They cost $500 a day. You might figure out a 
way to tie the camera to a rope and hoist it up but you can’t do that 
on a feature film. You have to do things quickly and get them right 
because every mistake is very, very costly. 

For one thing they seem to feel that there are only three things you 
can aspire to in the film industry: a director, a cinematographer, or a 
writer but they have to learn that they are not only teaching artists but 
technicians as well. They offer 14 aesthetics courses and one course 
that is comprised of all the technical aspects of film work. An editor, 
for instance, has to be familiar with all the complexities of editing a 
large film. The young student who aspires to become a professional 
editor is going to have to start by serving coffee to the editor if he’s 
going to learn what he’ll need to know. 


Every set had to have the feel of sunny 
places by the sea with a profusion of 
yellows, oranges and blues to express 
warmth, excitement and_ fun. 
‘‘Hollywood’’ comes to Montreal and 
produces a film about California. 

He first tackled an empty store in the 
Val Royal Shopping Centre in Ville St. 
Laurent which was turned into a dazzling 
pinball emporium, ‘‘Pete’s Pinball 
Arcade.’’ The set was complete with a 
flashing sign, pinball machines, light 
shows, disco, cigarette machines, juke- 
























box and a dressed-up antique car which 
sefvead as a OD,J.'s Geeth. 

Laniel Canada, Inc. furnished most of 
the equipment for ,this set and so 
authentic did it look that one of 
Canada’s leading arcade operators of- 
fered to buy the complete set-up after 
shooting was completed. 

The O.J.’s Drive-in set was another 
designed so convincingly that the 
shooting there was constantly in- 
terrupted by people driving in to order 
hamburgers and cokes. Visually, the set 
looked as if it could have been located on 
Santa Monica Boulevard rather than St. 
Joseph Boulevard in Lachine where the 
filming actually took place. 

Fancy cars naturally play a big part in 
this film. They include a 1930 Model A 
Ford, a $75,000 Excalibur and a ‘66 
Chrysler Centennial Barracuda loaned by 
U.S. musician Marty Simon. 

And, what’s a youth-oriented film 
without motorcycles? Negotiations 
began with a gang of bikers who refused 
to let anyone but themselves sit on their 
bikes. After one-and-a-half hours of 
bargaining a deal was struck and the 
Harley Davidsons were signed—with the 
bikers as drivers. ‘‘They were friendly 
and feliable,’’ reported production 
coordinator Micheline Garrant after the 
dust had settled. ‘‘They even taught 
Thomas Kovacs, the film’s motorcycle 
gang leader, to ride—a cooperative 
attitude totally unexpected from 
disciples of the Hell’s Angels.’’ 

The soundtrack, consisting of soft 
rock, nostalgic rock and a touch of disco 
was composed by Jay Boisvin and 
Germain Gautier and performed by a 
Montreal group called Phantom. 
Negotiations are underway with Trans 
Canada Records and several U.S. labels 
for the creation of a Pinball Summer L.P. 
and single to be released along with the 
movie. 

Pinball Summer 
release in early April. 


is scheduled for 
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THE ENGLISH 
HAVE TO 
UNDERSTAND 
ABOUT 
CULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


by Michel Despland 
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Development is different from catching up in material 
terms. A state that helps people “‘develop’’ will be a 
much more directive state, guiding and presiding over 


life. 





CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. These are English words 
and their meaning seems clear enough. They refer to some 
kind of social progress: certainly progress on a front 
broader than purely economic development. At the limit, 
cultural development should enable a whole society to feel 
happier, more at home in the world. Though the words are 
plain English, the idea is not one that comes spon- 
taneously to the mind of English-speaking people. One 
does not talk of cultural development in London, New 
York or Winnipeg. But one does in Montréal. 

This English phrase is a_ translation. Cultural 
development, we now know, is an aspiration proper to the 
French-speaking majority of Québec. 

Nothing is more difficult to a member of a given society 
than to maintain a fair, up-to-date knowledge of another 
society, and keep up with the changes in his own group 
too. Perceptions are easily warped. To clear our minds we 
should also strive to clean our eyes, and thus diminish the 
amount of beauty or ugliness that there is in the eye of the 
beholder. 

There are, for example, in the English-speaking world a 
certain number of widespread assumptions about the 
development of societies. These assumptions started 
taking shape after the Glorious Revolution at the end of 
the 17th century when the English-speaking world — 
England at that point — started comparing itself with 
other societies. 

English-speaking people forged conceptual tools to 


Michel Despland is associate vice rector, research. This 
piece ts excerpted from an address prepared for the St. 
James Literary Society in January. 















measure the level of development reached by various 
societies and rank them on some sort of scale. 

First, measuring such things as average life expectancy, 
or infant mortality. At the end of the 17th century the 
English felt that, as a nation, and granting enormous 
disparities within the nation, they were ahead of the rest of 
the world. Contemporary historians confirm this 
judgement. 

Second, standards of living. Nutrition, the percentage 
of the population that suffers protein deficiency, what 
percentage of the whole is in that much stretchable middle 
between misery and wealth, and achieves decency if not 
ease. Here again the English before the industrial 
revolution felt that their country was better off. 

Third, schooling, all the way from literacy rate to the 
most internationally competitive level of scientific and 
aftistic achievement. The Scots did better in literacy rate— 
this the English probably conveniently ignored or 
discounted by affirming that the Scots lacked polish. Here 
again, England was ahead. Shakespeare and Newton both 
had fathers who couldn’t sign their names. 

Finally, various indications of civility: laws, manners, 
ways of achieving change without war and violence, 
tolerance for minorities, ease of communication across 
classes. Need I add that the English felt quite satisfied with 
what they saw on this score? 

To sum up: what the English-speaking world found at 
that juncture is some way of measuring human well-being 
or welfare, somewhat materially understood. It thereby 
gave to the world a series of criteria to measure societies, 
and rank them; you place the ‘‘backward”’ at the bottom, 
the ‘‘advanced’’ at the top. 

I should note here that these criteria can come justly 
under attack—as indeed they have. One example: 
anybody comparing the Italians and the Germans in the 
1920’s would not have hesitated to declare the Italians 
more backward and the Germans more advanced. 
Hospitals were cleaner north of the Alps. Yet ten years 
later, when the ugly wave of anti-semitism swept Europe, 
the Italians proved by far the more civilised of the two. 
Clearly these simple material indicators do not show 
everything. 


Development English style, French style 


English-speaking people tended, on the whole, to feel 
that the process of development was not really mysterious. 
Individual enterprise led to success: freedom of religion, 





Economic developer Jean Lesage, 
Quebec premier 1960-66. 








freedom of trade, useful education and individual in- 
dustry, these were the roots of progress. So they could give 
advice to those placed below on the ladder. Do like us. 
(The good advice was frequently accompanied by a 
disposition to be patient, as one saw that the others didn’t 
take the good advice; this of course helped having a good 
conscience about the fact that the others remained poor.) 
This confidence in the endeavours of individuals received a 
deep underpinning in the Protestant ideology. The 
Protestants struck a peculiar balance of optimism and 
pessimism about individuals. They are dourly pessimistic 
on one point: individuals are never disposed to 
selflessness; they will always strive for self-interest. But 
they are also deeply optimistic on one other point: in- 
dividuals can be trusted to be competent on the subject of 
their self-interest. 

What we have in Québec is the juxtaposition of such 
English-speaking people and a group of French-speaking 
people who did not at all share these assumptions about 
development. As a matter of fact, until the 1950’s no one 
in French Canada undertook the sort of line by line 
comparison of their condition with that of other peoples. 
Denis Moniére (Le Développement des Idéologies au 
Québec) affirms it categorically: it was only with the post- 
war years that the French Canadians started comparing 
themselves with others, opened sociological empirical eyes 
and noted what they saw. Before then, one and only one 
statement undertook to state the entire difference: we are 
Catholics, they are not. No more needed to be said. The 
very idea of development or progress was alien. The choice 
was between tradition or decadence. One had to conserve, 
or else one would be lost. 

As some French Canadians (stirred up by the war and 
then by TV) began to open their empirical eyes, they 
clearly did not like what they saw. They discovered a big 
collective gap: in education, in wealth, in power. Some 
took on the individualistic task of making good in the 
English-speaking world. Others put their energies to the 
collective task: to try somehow to raise the level of 
development of Quebec as a whole. (They of course sought 
to improve their own individual lot in the process.) And 
what it meant ‘‘to raise the level of development’’ was 
quickly settled: it meant catching up. And the sort of 
indicators I gave earlier were found convenient, and 
promptly used. 

Since the challenge was a collective one, it was natural 
enough to use the power of the state to seek to meet it. 


After all the state was the only institution that the 
‘‘people’’ controlled. (In contrast, they had to wrest 
control of schools and hospitals from authorities that had a 
sacred halo around them, were not elected by ballot, and 
thus were very hard to attack or replace.) To use the state 
was an obvious, pragmatic course of action. After all 
English Canadians also used the state to achieve their ends. 
Ontario Hydro was nationalised forty years before Hydro 
Québec. But the state is never just a pragmatic tool. There 
is in the modern world an ideology that tends to make of 
the state a magic wand. There is something rational about 
the state; there is also something mystical. In building up 
the state of Quebec, the hope was created of bringing 
deep, deep changes, that would alter the place of French 
Canadians in the world, the very substance of their 
identity, the very characteristics of their condition. 

To understand this ideology, we need again to turn to 
history, and, entirely by coincidence, to the history of 
France. 

In the 18th century, French people also began com- 
paring themselves with other people. And many did not 
like everything they saw. Behind a varnish of grandeur 
there was much left to be desired in France. Versailles 
was the greatest palace in the world, but the middle class 
had no say in the affairs of the country and critically- 
minded intellectuals were liable to arbitrary detention. A 
revolution occurred, transforming all the social and 
political structures, uniting the nation around the ideals of 
liberty, equality, fraternity. A great arousal occurred. 
France stunned the world as democratic, 
armies fought back the best troops the kings of Europe 
could send against her. 

The experience of the revolution became a beacon, a 
source of hope for depressed, oppressed people everywhere 
and a model to follow. One country after another, starting 
with Latin America, then Asia and Africa, broke their 
political yokes confident that they would promptly begin 
to develop. Things turned out to be not so simple. France 
developed rapidly after the Revolution, introducing 
universal suffrage and compulsory education, but France 
had been a highly developed country all along. Its 
literature and its science was, even under the kings, at the 
forefront of Europe. It merely suffered from a case of 
arrested political development, but the engines of 
progress, whatever they are, were there humming all 
along. Thus the revolution could work magic. But to 
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Will Quebec cultural development reinforce tendencies to 
a closed homogeneous society, or will it break these 
tendencies once and for all and lead to a French-speaking 


pluralist society? 


Camille Laurin sometimes has the former in mind. 


continued 


become a free sovereign state, although it undoubtedly 
did some good, did not work overnight magic with Bolivia 
or Bangladesh. 


Catch-up ends, Development begins 


After a century where the only ideal was preservation of 
the past, Québec went through two decades espousing the 
objective of catching up. This objective is now largely 
reached. Public health in Québec has reached high levels. 
The gap in education has been as much closed as could be 
expected in a generation. And as these objectives are 
broadly reached they are found in any case to be rather 
shallow. Two cars and one skidoo in every garage is not 
really the best life has to offer. So after the period of 
catching up now comes the period of development. After 
trying to run behind others, Québec is trying to walk into 
its own future, according to its own ethos, to its own sense 
of what it actually needs. 

The ideal of development (incidentally espoused by 
most new U.N. nations since the ’60’s) is thus quite dif- 
ferent from that of catching up. And it raises new complex 
problems. Particularly around the role of the state. A state 
that helps people catch up is largely a state that can serve 
the various material aspirations of the people. A state that 
helps people ‘‘develop’’ will probably be a much more 
directive state—it guides and presides over the elaboration 
of a blueprint for development that may touch upon all 
aspects of life. At this juncture choices are clearly to be 
made. 

Some go on being caught up in the mystique of the state 
and hunger for the state-guided development. Let us 
here note that the state of Québec still has a large prize 
that it could give to French Canadians, namely in- 
ternational recognition. If Québec becomes a sovereign 
state, with Québec passports and a seat in the U.N., 
French Canadians will become a nation recognised by all 
the world and will cease being some sort of regional, ethnic 
variety of Canadian. That prize, as long as one does not 
have it, is seen as doing a lot to boost the pride of people. 
The idea of a state marshalling the energies of the people 
toward a common end, and overcoming, in a grand plan 
for development, the inefficiencies arising from dissension 
is also very attractive to many. 

But on the other hand some Quebecers are not so en- 
thusiastic any more about a strong Québec state, because 
they fully realize that its pervasive strength might be felt 
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by them too. They welcome a Québec state to stand up to 
Ottawa and give jobs in French to French Canadians -but 
they have come to the point of fearing a Québec state that 
is omnipresent, guides all changes and introduces a 
political dimension into everything. The debates around 
school board politics are particularly illuminating; some 
want the schools to stay Catholic or become more so, some 
want them more secular, but almost no one wants that 
question settled by the state. 

It is in this context that we can best understand the ideal 
of cultural development. Cultural development is more 
than simple economic development and more than simple 
state development. It strives to lift the level of common 
life, to provide more decency, more dignity to the daily 
conditions of life. Bill 101, one of the most popular pieces 
of legislature any Québec government ever made, is an 
excellent example: it seeks to provide the kind of normal 
linguistic environment - make Québec as French as On- 
tario is English - that while in itself is not a source of 
happiness is a condition for relaxed, secure, civil existence 
on a given territory. Cultural development seeks ap- 
propriate levers to raise this common quality of life. And 
its stress is on the collective or common dimension. It does 
curtail what some people have come to call their individual 
rights. This is not surprising, since it started out trying to 
meet collective aspirations. Thus there is no guilty con- 
science over the collective nature of the effort. In any case 
the whole view is easily underpinned by remnants of 
Catholic ideology. For it too sought to strike a balance 
between optimism and pessimism about the individual. 
But it struck a balance quite different from the Protestant 
one. Catholics are very optimistic about the potential of 
the individual: all have selfless or loving dispositions— 
anyone can become a saint. But all need help to do it. In 
other words Catholic ideology is pessimistic about the 
ability of anybody to achieve anything alone. 


‘The Cultural Development White Paper 


First of all, the objectives are carefully limited. What the 
state undertakes to do, we hear, is remove obstacles, give 
back to the citizens the ability to contribute to the 
development of a culture. The state cannot help to write 
novels, but it can see to it that they are placed on the 
shelves of bookstores. 

Secondly, the book departs from a tradition that 
defined culture in narrowly elitist terms. It is concerned to 
give the kids some clever comics in French. It is concerned 
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Cultural developer Camille Laurin 


about the design of houses. Cultural development does 
not mean a grand piano in every Outremont home. It 
means these intangible realities that enable a// people to 
master their feelings and express their attitudes, that 
enables them to communicate, and thus not remain 
bottled up surrounded by an alien or hostile social world. 

Thirdly, the book is also very lucid, in that it strives to 
remove masks and lies that too often hid Québec’s true 
realities. For instance, it tells the truth about malnutrition 
in Québec, and thus denounces the traditional image that 
sees in Québec primarily the home of the best French 
restaurants in North America. 


Open or closed society? 


But one ambiguity remains in the book, and it is a 
major one. Is the cultural development envisaged one that 
will suit only the collective needs of the descendants of the 
60,000 French colonists who were here in 1760 or will it 
suit the collective needs of all francophones? Simply put: 
will Québec cultural development reinforce the tendencies 
to a closed homogeneous society, or will it break these 
tendencies once and for all and lead to a French-speaking 
pluralistic society that welcomes different ethnic and 
mental backgrounds? There are indications that M. 
Camille Laurin sometimes has the former in mind: the 
collective traumatised memories of French Canadians need 
to be healed, catered to. On the other hand the same 
minister spends more time with the Québec minorities 
than any minister in the past: some communication 1s 
bound to occur both ways. 

The paper on cultural development stresses that Québec 
culture must not allow itself to become some sort of closed, 
confined, native folklore but must modernize and must 
take the road of creation and innovation. As such, it 
angered right-wing traditionalist French-Canadians. It was 
blamed for glossing over the role of Catholicism in French- 
Canadian identity. 

The issue is by no means settled. The tensions here are 
very deep indeed, as indicated by these illustrations. 
Jacques Lazure, a distinguished sociologist at UQAM, 
recently argued in Le Devozr that the P.Q. government is 
bound to frustrate many of the expectations it aroused. Its 
election on November 15, 1976 was a pleasant surprise to 
nearly all francophones. The sky did not fall in during the 
night and banks opened at 10 the next morning. A visceral 
feeling was created: we’ve done it. The we is an ethnic we: 








Political developer René Lévesque 


it is the big French-Canadian family, that has numerous 
relatives, that used to be organized mainly at the parish 
level, and that reorganizes a little French-Canadian 
conversational network in the motels of Florida. So a halo 
of hope, friendliness and warmth surrounded René 
Lévesque. But René Lévesque must now govern, 1.e. settle 
disputes among frequently bitterly divided Quebecers. He 
can’t stay warm, smiling and cuddly very long. He must 
become cold, tough, even bureaucratic. The respon- 
sibilities of statecraft force him to become less personable, 
more anonymous. The dream of a friendly paternal state 
vanishes. One can’t run Québec in the ’70’s like one could 
run a rural parish in the ’30’s. Some ethnic dream 1s 
bound to be frustrated. 

For a second example let us look at the consequences of 
law 101 as analyzed by Sheila McLeod Arnopoulos and 
Dominique Clift in the epilogue to their book Le Fazt 
Anglais au Québec. The idea of French as working 
language appealed to all French-Canadians: the key to this 
appeal was the prospect of being finally maitres chez nous, 
entre nous, among ourselves, without the constant impact 
of another language and another culture. But law 101 puts 
allophones in French schools. The Moroccans, the Haitians 
and the Vietnamese already speak French; other 
immigrants are busy learning it. All these new fran- 
cophones will not be content with second class status in 
French-speaking Québec. Everything indicates that they 
will assimilate in the sense that they will learn French. But 
they will not assimilate to the extent of making their 
heroes out of Madeleine de Verchéres, Wolfred Nelson 
and Pauline Julien. They will insist on making space for 
themselves with their minority culture, within the French- 
speaking whole. 

All of this of course means that there are deep cultural 
choices to be made by the French-speaking community. 
What sort of society do they want? During the two decades 
of catching up there was some discussion among French 
Quebecers on how best to proceed. But these debates were 
limited to an intellectual few. There was a deep consensus 
in favour of economic progress for francophones. The era 
of development makes things more complicated. To 
survive and get richer is not enough. The society must also 
change, grow. Deeper chasms are then opening up. The 
self-image of all is involved in the choices. 

The referendum is of course the first and clearest 
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continued 
example of a choice. Such an exercise is necessarily divisive. 
There are no clear well-mapped roads to the future when a 
country seeks to develop. There will be debate, inner 
division, fumbling, experimenting. Human beings at 
various stages of their lives live experiences which they do 
not comprehend. Worse, they sometimes do not have the 
appropriate conceptualisation to analyze what is hap- 
pening to them. The same thing happens to countries. 
Cultural development is a search for progress along a 
broad front, affecting all—or let us say nearly all—the 
dimensions of human social existence. It is a pursuit of 
broad goals, some of which remain a bit too indefinite for 
very logically-minded people. It is also a search which 
proceeds without being in possession of a sure, proved 
method. Human courage is such that the search will 
proceed in spite of the uncertainties. People can pursue 
aspirations quite effectively without having a precise 
definition of them. To use a metaphor: the household 
does not agree on which cookbooks to use—and there are 
no perfect cookbooks anyway, but they nevertheless want 


both to have good food on the table and have a good time 
eating it. 

We all know that there is anxiety among many 
anglophones at the sight of a young giant testing its 
powers. Most changes make some people unhappy. That ts 
not new. I would like to stress at this point, that nothing in 
human affairs is inevitable. Change itself of course is 
inevitable, but what disorder, what pains and what in- 
justices change brings about is always something humans 
may bring under control. The notion that there is a 
momentum for cultural development in French-speaking 
Québec is a good notion for anglophones to accept. It will 
enable anglophones to understand what is going on. In my 
opinion, the momentum for cultural development does 
not necessarily require sovereignty and the end of Con- 
federation. But it might. No process in human affairs is 
necessarily of the blind and unyielding sort. And if we 
understand the deep nature of the changes going on, we 
can surely avoid the evils which have often attended 
change in the past. 


Correspondence from p. 5 


ment will still be a minority government, 
either headed by the inexperienced and 
often vilified Joe Clark, or the flawed 
Trudeau who simply cannot retire 
gracefully. The cost, of course, is carried 
by the taxpayer. 

Most Canadians, I suppose « are aware 
of the stresses which are exerted on our 
national unity, by the ascendancy to 
power, regardless how temporary, of one 
René Lévesque. Lévesque’s leanings 
toward socialism and increased govern- 
mental controls (e.g. nationalization of 
the Asbestos Corporation, and _ the 
curtailment of powers of local school 
boards, etc.) are well known, and his 


French linguistic and _ cultural 
nationalism is a matter of record. It is 
also. common knowledge that the 


western provinces with their oil and gas 
resources are clamoring for additional 
powers. These provinces would like to 
sell their non-renewable natural 
resources to the highest bidder in the 
open market. The West claims, with 
some justification, that it has been put at 
a disadvantage by federal governments 
throughout history (e.g. the freight rate 
structures for inter-provincial movement 
of goods have discouraged _labor- 
intensive industries from settling west of 
Ontario), and that it is now time to 
reverse the trend. 
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The man in the street, the average 
taxpayer who eventually has to foot the 
bill for protective tariffs intended to 


maintain inefficient local industries 
(clothing is a case in point), dairy 
product marketing boards, and similar 
crutches, plus the various programs of 
training and the advertising campaigns 
to encourage English-French 


bilingualism, and to ‘‘buy Canadian,”’ is 
becoming quite cynical about the whole 
thing. Canadians, with few exceptions, 
always had to pay more for goods than 
the citizens of the neighboring U.S.A.; 


for once they have the advantage of 
paying less for gasoline and heating fuel 
than the people south of the border. 

This anomaly was to be wiped out by 
Mr. Crosbie’s budget. There is a 
realization that a government cannot 
forever put off paying its debts by 
burdening future generations. This is 
one of several reasons Crosbie’s budget 
can be justified. 

The Liberals would tell the citizenry to 
curb spending and consuming yet are the 
ones who spend money on fancy frills 
such as exorbitant pension schemes for 
themselves, nationalistic dreams, official 
bilingualism, and plain hunger for 
power which causes unnecessary elec- 
tions. The national pride and _ local 
patriotism do not emerge untarnished 
when one comes to the realization that 
we haven’t even got the means to defend 
our own country against an attack by 
international communism if we couldn’t 
rely almost entirely on the United States 
for serious defense of our borders. How 
real and how great the communist threat 
is can easily be seen by those who want to 
open their eyes to it. If one needs 
reminders, one needs only to look at the 
most recent communist takeover in 
Afghanistan. 


H.E. Schreiber 
SGWU BA’74 
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Loyola People 


Loyola theatre grads are in the news 
again. Edda Gburek (now Gaborek) is 
in Stratford rehearsing for the 1980 
festival. Among her roles will be a 
lead in John Gay’s Beggar’s Opera. 
Until mid-January she was appearing 
in the Stephen Sondheim revue 
Something Familiar, directed by 
another former student, Greg 
Peterson, at Toronto’s Theatre-in-the- 
Dell. Kathy Michael McGlynn ap- 
peared in Toronto earlier this year in 
the revue Eight to the bar. Pamela 
Lampkin, who won last year’s creative 
arts award for theatre, is working as a 
wardrobe mistress at Centaur 
Theatre.....Speaking of the Festival for 
Creative Work in the Arts, the 1980 
version will take place on March 18 
at 7:30 p.m. in the main lounge of the 
Loyola Campus Centre and all alumni 
are invited.....Claude Cusson (BSc ’67) 
was recently appointed president of 
Montreal’s Bush Boake Allen Cor- 
poration.....Victor J. Mimeault (BSc 
‘60) wrote us that he is now living in 
Chicago and would be interested in 
hearing from other grads in the area. 
Write him at Ferro Corporation, 1823 
North Monitor Avenue, Chicago, 
60639, or call him at (212) 622-8922. 
Victor also mentioned that he 
‘missed mention of many graduates 
for ‘57-'60” and would like to “en- 
courage more graduates of that era 
to submit current personal status 
reports’’.... Communications Studies 
grad Rafael Zielinski is directing the 
movie Babe, starring Buddy Hackett, 
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After 12 years as president of McCann Promotions, John McCann 


(BComm’62) intends to sail around the world in his Morgan boat. 


in Montreal. Scenes from the film 
were shot in Loyola’s own F.C. Smith- 
Auditorium.....A private reception 
celebrating Bernard Lonergan’s 75th 
birthday and inaugurating Con- 
cordia’s Lonergan University College, 
was held at Loyola in Decem- 

ber.... John McCann (BComm ‘62) has 
temporarily suspended operations at 
his 12-year-old advertising agency, 
J.R. McCann Promotions. Calling it a 


“corporate sabbatical”, John intends 
to sail his Morgan boat around the 
world. His agency is heavily involved 
in the ski industry and has 
represented clients at the annual 
Vegas ski show for the past five 
VEasS».:.... Brian Gallery (BA ‘57) and 
wife Nancy are off on a ten-day 
African safari, which will take them 
to Kenya. They'll follow that with 
five days in the Seychelles..... 





Sir George People 


Rodney G. Orr (BSc ’75) and Vivian 
Lu (BFA ’76) tied the knot in Montrea! 
October 6, 1979. Rodney is working 
as a geologist with Uranerz Ex- 
ploration and Mining Limited. Vivian 
is an artist with McConnell Ad- 
vertising...Grant L. Davies (BSc ‘69) 
was recently elected to the part- 
nership of Touche Ross & Co., 
Chartered Accountants...Adam 
Fuerstenberg (BA ‘62), continuing 


education co-ordinator for English 
and languages at Toronto’s Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute, has just been 
re-elected to the Institute’s Board of 
Governors for a two-year term as 
faculty representative. Fuerstenberg is 
a member of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress Central Region’s executive 
committee as well as of the National 
Yiddish Committee and the Jewish 
Cultural Council of Ontario. 
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Yearbook 
et Century Club 


Mr. Steve Armstrong 

Miss Eunice Baldwin 

Mr. G.N. Barker 

Mr. Vernon H. Bonyun 

Mssrs. Edward & Peter Bronfman 
Mrs. Marjorie & Mr. Gerald Bronfman 
Mr. William A. Clough 

Mr. Roger Colas 

Mr. Bernard Dertinger 

Mr. John Economides 

Mr. Bernard J. Finestone 

Dr. & Mrs. Shulom Friedman 
Mr. T.F. Hawitt 

Mr. Garrett Herman 

Mr. Fred Kerner 

Mr. Lawrence |. Kessler 

Mr. Harry James Komery 

Mr. Theodore Lande 

Mr. André Landriau 

Mr. John L. Liberman 

Mr. Jacques Marleau 

Mr. Joseph Mason 

Mr. & Mrs. A. Mikalachki 

Mr. Nicholas A. Ostopkevich 
Mr. Roland Picard 

Mr. Abe Robins 

Mr. Salim N. Shamy 

Mr. Ernest Shapiro 

Dr. John Smola 

Mr. Murray & Mireille Steinberg 


1979 CAM PAIGN Mr. Allan Tannenbaum 


Mr. Arthur T. Tupper 
Development Fund Canvassers sip ioe 


' Mr. Frederick Wilkes 


1979 yearbooks are now available at the Dean of Students Office at 
Loyola (7141 Sherbrooke St. W., AD-135) and at the Alumni Office at Sir 
George (2150 Bishop, 1st floor). They are free if you are a ‘79 graduate 
and your picture appears in the book. Otherwise they are $10 apiece. 





Races night last Nov. 30: Flanking winning driver André Lachance and his 
Locust Mischief are $.G.W. alumni president Stephen Huza (left), Ann 
McCaffrey and Fred McCaffrey, Loyola alumni president. 











Mr. D.W. McNaughton, r.D.O. Doheny, OC Mr.H.J. Lan 
Chairman He ATE oobi i Mr. Oy cee bie Mc. Samuen i, Yampoisky 
Mr. J. Allan Mr. C.A. Duff, Ke Pakage Donald Dr. & Mrs. David Zacharin 
Dr. D. Azrieli Vice-Chairman Mr C.S. Malone Mr. Frederick Zwirz 
Mr. T.R. Bell Mr. J. Economides Mr. P.M. O’Brien Miss Dionysia Zwrbisias 
Mr. R.H. Boucher Mr. J.K. Finlayson Mr. J.P.W. Ostiguy 
Mr. J.G. Bourne Vice-Chairman Mr. A. Pascal, 
Mr. G. Bronfman Mr. J.J. Giasson Vice-Chairman 
Mr. C.F. Carsley, Mr. J.D. Gibson ive)dePepper;, Qc 
Vice-Chairman Mr. R.L. Grassby, Mir. R.H. Perowne | fo ee ee, ee ee 
Mr. R. Cook Vice-Chairman Mr. R. Picard 
Mr. B.G. Cété, Mr. E.D. Gray-Donald Mr. J.A. Whitney, cs 
Vice-Chairman Mr. H.J. Hemens, QC, Vice-Chairman 
Mr. D. Coyle Vice-Chairman Mr. W.H. Wilson, Jr. 
Mr. D. Dawson, Mr. G.H. Hodgson Mr. F. Winser 
Vice-Chairman Mr. R.H. Hoppe 
Mr. M.A. Dobrin Mr. F. Kerner 





There’s room for more 
members. Century Clubbers 
donate $100 or more to help 
defray the hidden extras of 
university education. Please 
contact the SGW alumni for 
more information. 





Deaths 


Dr. Roger Hébert, BA ’32 (Loyola) in Longmeadow, Mass. 
Fr. John Hutchison Mitchell (High School ’22)(BA ’26) in St. Catharines, 
Ontario on January 8, 1980 at 73. 
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Class of 1932 Loyola College 
48th Reunion May 30 - 31 1980 


The spirit of the Class of 1932 lives on! Since graduation, 


the members of this class have been holding monthly 
luncheons for many years, and a full fledged reunion 


every five years. 


Rather than wait until 1982 for their 50th Anniversary it 
has been decided to hold a reunion this year, and a 
number of functions have been scheduled for May 30th 


and 31st. 


For further particulars please contact Ed Lennon, 486- 


0822. 


Christmas Basket Report 


Student coordinators Claudia Ciampini and Mary 
Diovisalvi report that once again this year, the Christmas 
Basket Drive was a success: 84 families and elderly 


people received baskets. 
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Opportunities in Britain 


Canadian graduates headed off for studies in Great 


Britain might do well to acquaint themselves with the 
Canadian Universities Society (CUS). Their latest 
newsletter shows an ongoing round of activities for 


students abroad, from discussion groups to free discos. 


CUS maintains links with other student-oriented 


organizations who provide such opportunities as sojourns 
with English families or invitations to hear speakers on 


international topics. 

The newsletter might even help those loking for odd 
jobs: this issue solicits reception help for Canada House, 
where a three-hour sting serving drinks and tidbits earns 
you 5 pounds and the chance to meet the High Com- 
missioner’s guests. 


CUS can be found through Canada House, London W1. 


Through the collections on campus, in the departments, 
and in the chapel, $3421.00 was raised. Several activities 


were also successful in aiding the drive — a disco night in 
the Campus Centre, carolling in the neighbourhood near 
the Loyola Campus and a collection of 300 cans by the 


TKE Fraternity. 
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Last round-up of info in response to our mail call 


Michael Boire (Capt. G.M.) ('71) and 
Catherine (Edge) (’71) 

Have returned from a 2-year Armed 
Forces exchange program in Sedan, 
France to a posting at the Collége 
Militaire Royal in St-Jean, Que. Son 
Steven was born in June, 1978. 

Paul Fortugno ('68) 

Graduated from the University of New 
Brunswick Law School in 1973 and 
became a member of the N.B. Bar the 
same year. He took courses in the 
summer of 1973 at I’Institut de Droit 
Internationale et Comparé in Paris 
From 1974 to 1977 he was director ot the 
Liberal Party Research Bureau at the 
Quebec National Assembly. He received 
law degree from Laval last year; 1s now 
completing his Quebec Bar exams and 
expects to practice in the near future. 
William H.R. Charles (BA’49) 

Associate dean of law at Dalhousie 
since July, 1978, has been appointed 
dean there, effective July 1. 

Neil Schwartzbein (BCom’75) 

Received his MBA at the University of 
Western Ontario in 1978 and currently 
runs UWO’s film program, concert 
schedules, and new radio station in his 
job as program coordinator. 

Lionel Rosen (BSc’63) 

Was manager of computer services for 


the federal ministry of finance in Ot- 
tawa from 1968 until 1977, during which 
time he was a part-time professor of 
computer data processing and _ in- 
formation systems at the University of 
Ottawa and Carleton. He moved to 
Florida in 1977 where he lives with wife 
Beth (Hoffman) and children Wendy, 14 
1/2, Lorne, 10 1/2° and David, 9. 
Currently he is director of computer 
systems assurance and standards for 
Levitz Furniture Corp. in Miami and 


Last 
State 


University. 
Florida 


Florida International 
year Lionel won _ the 
Squash Championship. 
Terry Last, (BFA '75) 
Since graduating have worked at 
numerous different jobs, presently 
typesetting at McGill for the student 
society and at the moment of writing 
working on this issue of Con U Mag. Find 
my education at Sir George in Theatre 
comes in most handy when I’m asking 
for a raise or phoning in sick. 





John Eric Diehl, ‘67 
I’ve made a new life for myself here in 
Sweden with my family. Left behind 


my doctoral studies in Romance 
Languages, and my years as a 
university lecturer in Spanish. | am 


now a tenured teacher of classical 
guitar and music theory at Boras, 
Sweden. It’s almost like Quebec 
around here. We live quietly on a farm 
10 Km outside Boras, growing corn and 
other North American things! 

R. Le Couteur, ‘68 

From Loyola—moved to Ottawa as 
salesman for Proctor & Gamble. 
1972—transferred back to Met for 
Xerox. Now promoted to _ Sales 
Manager since 1977. 


Rudolph Rausch, '76 

Consider this an official protest of 
your shredding of the 
January/February issue. The article on 
Rosie Douglas could have provided 
the glimmer of hope that some day 
your magazine would have been of 
consequence. Alas! 

Henn Paabo, '59 

Now working as a senior accountant in 
the Montreal Trust Company’s head 
office. 

Ken Schaffer, '76 

Currently employed as an _ office 
manager in property leasing and 
management at the same company. 
John Gegenfurtner, ‘74 

Working as a supervisor of quality 
control for Nordair in Montreal. 
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New and used—by Wordsmith 








Across 4. Lobster offspring 
1. Yardstick for rhythm—or >. Ancient Jutlander 
length 6. Make liquid fly Ba 
8. Canadian-U.S. canals 7. Concordia product | 
9. It happens again in 1984 9. Animal element in Quebec city Phone ie 
15. Doubled 10. Cando | 
17. Ban 11. Tree sounds sheepish or Hverelaal 
18. Window frame 12. Short education 
22. Tope, or reform and bea 13. Use Freud, M. Rene, to fia ier 
Shakespeare get popular vote 
23. YouandI 14. January decision jes feel 
24. Successful (2 wds.) 16. Make — 
26. ‘‘— anv drop to drink’’ 19. Opposite of afar. 
27. Head 20. Play lead spot on horse’s head 
28. Halfa score 21. Coal carrier a 
30. Middle East initials 23. Teutonic god 
32. Mature 25. Derived from crude 
33. Pierre’s beginning short 26. Neck part a, 
translation 29. Chemical company initials 
34. Buffalo do it 31. French friars make up part of 
37. Provide with hand or ear U.S. state capital 
38. Comparatively divine 35. Christian name of clothes 
40. Martyr a sweetheart designer 
43. Neglected garment 36. Distribute 
45. First Lady 38. Prince or Harold ae iT RR as oof Tiger 
47. Father Time has what ittakesto 39. New England state (abbr.) 
cut one 40. Bishop’s assistant (abbr.) # 
41. Just started 
Down 42. Juan’s wife 
2. Einsteinium symbol 44. Poet’s initials 
3. Hilltop rockpile found in 46. Small (suff.) | 
Toronto Last puzzle’s solution on p. 36 
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Bimonthly, or by the year 


There’s room for advertisers to reach 30,000 
university graduates. 

With as many kinds of products and services a 
community that type and size would want. 

Contact Walt Perry and tell him you want to see 
the rate card. 

879-8497. 

Or write him c/o C.U. Magazine, Public Relations, 
Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve West, 
Montreal H3G 1M8 











The view from the top of the world 


Through their art, Canada’s Eskimos give us a unique view of life in their harsh yet beautiful land. Fine 
art reproductions of four recent works by leading Eskimo artists are now available at popular prices, 
thanks to an exclusive arrangement between the West Baffin Eskimo Cooperative of Cape Dorset and the 
Mintmark Press. Each print, measuring 1934” x 26”, is reproduced on fine art paper and represents 

an outstanding value in today’s Eskimo art market. 








fo A.“My Young Owls” by KENOJUAK. One of the best $6 B.“Camp at Kangiak” by JAMASIE. Now almost 
known of Eskimo artists, Kenojuak has earned inter- r 70 years old, Jamasie vividly remembers the old ways. 

wp National renown for her carefully-designed drawings. His drawings, characterized by boldness of design and 

<> Her favorite subject is the owl, which she uses to evoke simplicity of vision, most often depict the hunter’s 
the spirit world of Eskimo fantasies and legends. fr life as he recalls it. 
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C. “Spring Camp of My Youth” by PITSEOLAK. A A? D.“The Nesting Bird and Inuksuit” by EEGYVUDLUK. 
major figure among today’s Eskimo artists, Pitseolak © Eegyvudluk began drawing many years before the 
produces both copper engravings and prints. Her work B) development of today’s Eskimo artistic community. 
often recalls childhood memories, and visions from P Her work reflects her love for camp life in the 


ancient children’s fables and tales. traditional manner. 
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This mark, which appears on each print along with the CENw This is the seal of Mintmark Press, a Canadian firm 
stonecutter’s “chop” mark and the artist’s own symbol, (a specializing in the high-quality reproduction of fine art. 
is the official emblem of the West Baffin Eskimo 4 SN] Mintmark Press has exclusive rights to reproduce 
Cooperative, Cape Dorset, North West Territories. specially-commissioned prints by members of the 

West Baffin Eskimo Cooperative Ltd. 
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Please send me the following Cape Dorset print reproductions at $19.95 each or $75.00 for any four, plus $3.85 for 
handling and shipping. (Prints are shipped flat in a handsome portfolio.) Ontario residents add 7% sales tax. 


Indicate no. of each print: A B C D 


Cheque or money order to Mintmark Press Ltd., enclosed: 


Charge to my Master Charge, Visa or American Express Account No. 


Name Street 
City Prov. P. Code Signature 
c/o Alumni Media, 124 Ava Road, Toronto, M6C 1W1 
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Canadian law requires 
distillers to place a stamp on their 
whisky bottles showing the year 
the whisky was distilled. 

With Schenley OFC, we go 
a lot further. We certify that our 


Nous certit! 
_GANADEN. 


8-Year Old that's guaranteed 
ht onthe back of the bottle. 


Schenley OFC 
The8-year old 
that's guaranteed. 


CANADIAN SCHENLEY DISTILLERIES LTD. 


whisky has been aged in charred 
white oak casks, for a full 8 years. 

We believe 8 years is a 
perfect aging time for whisky. 
When it reaches its prime for a 
smooth, mellow taste. 





